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Week Ending Friday, May 31, 1996 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 25, 1996 


Good morning. This weekend all across 
our country we gather to observe Memorial 
Day. Over this weekend we honor Americans 
from all our wars who died while defending 
our Nation. These brave men and women 
gave their tomorrows so that we might live 
in freedom. We must vow to uphold the 
ideals they died for and make our country 
- an America free and strong, a force 
or peace and progress, a land of tolerance 
and opportunity for all. 

Many of you will come together as families 
and friends to place a wreath on a grave, to 
proudly march in a parade, to tell tales of 
service and sacrifice that are so much the 
story of our Nation. From the Revolutionary 
War to the Civil War, from the World Wars 
to Korea, Vietnam, Desert Storm, and the 
other conflicts in our history, all remind us 
that all of our people have given a lot in the 
military to protect the land we love. 

Now we have the responsibility to build 
a future worthy of their sacrifice. We must 
make sure that America enters the 21st cen- 
tury as the greatest force on Earth for peace 
and freedom. Today, the men and women 
of America’s Armed Forces are the best 
trained, best equipped, best prepared in the 
world, and I am pecateed to keep them 
that way. This is the surest guarantee of our 
security and freedom. 

Whether safeguarding the border between 
North and South Korea, rescuing Americans 
in Liberia, helping the people of Bosnia to 
uphold the peace they chose, all around the 
world our troops stand sentry on liberty’s 
front lines. Today we salute our men and 
women in uniform and the families who sup- 

rt them. We are proud of them and grate- 
ul for their service. 

Our troops are the backbone of the Amer- 
ican leadership that is the source of strength 
at home and our success around the world. 


Whether preventing conflict in the Persian 
Gulf, reducing the nuclear threat as we have 
done in North Korea, working with other na- 
tions to fight common dangers like terrorism, 
drug trafficking, and organized crime, 
strengthening our alliances in Asia and Eu- 
rope, or isolating rogue nations like Libya 
and Iraq, steady, strong American leadership 
is making our people safer and the world 
more secure. 

We also must uphold our Nation’s leader- 
ship in the powerful global movement for de- 
mocracy and peace. Today, more than ever 
and more than any other nation, America can 
help to push aside obstacles and point the 
way to peace. From the Middle East to 
Northern Ireland, from Haiti to Bosnia, we 
are helping millions of people embrace a fu- 
ture of hope. 

If we continue to make good on their trust, 
we can build an even brighter future for our 
own people and for the world. We owe man 
debts to those who gave all they had to de- 
fend America’s security and values around 
the world. But we know that to truly fulfill 
our debts, we must build the American 
dream here at home, too. 

Our troops deserve an America with strong 
families, safe streets, good schools, clean air 
and water. Even as we balance our budget, 
my administration is working to keep our sol- 
emn commitment to America’s veterans by 
improving the health care they receive, pro- 
tecting the benefits they've earned, and mak- 
ing sure they have a fair shot at decent jobs 
and good homes. 

Our commitment to our veterans must be 
the same as our commitment to all Ameri- 
cans, to give them the chance to make the 
most of their own lives. Generations of serv- 
ice men and women have fought and died 
for a common ideal, an America that offers 
opportunity for all, demands responsibility 
from all, that comes together as a community 
around the values we share. 
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On this Memorial Day, let us honor their 
sacrifice. Let us resolve to keep our America 
the strongest nation in the world and the 
world’s strongest force for peace and free- 
dom. And let us each do our part to keep 
the American dream alive. 

Thank you for listening. 


NoTE: The eee se at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks at a Memorial Day 
Ceremony in Arlington, Virginia 
May 27, 1996 


Thank you. General Foley, Chaplain 
O’Keefe—- 


[At this point, a car alarm sounded. | 


that’s a new form of honors there. 
[Laughter] Secretary Brown, Deputy Sec- 
retary White, General Ralston, the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Let me say a 
special word of thanks to Mr. Jack Metzler 
for all the work he has done on this magnifi- 


cent cemetery and for the work that he and 
others have done to get the amphitheater 
ready again this year for a reopening. It is 
an extraordinarily beautiful place of honor for 
those who have served in our Armed Forces. 

To all the members of the Armed Forces 
who are here, to the distinguished leaders 
of our veterans organizations, to all of you 
who are veterans and your families, my fellow 
Americans: We come together this morning, 
as we do every year, to honor those who gave 
their lives so that future generations of Amer- 
icans might live in freedom. All across our 
wonderful country, in crowded cities and 
country towns, America bows its head today 
in thanks to our fallen heroes. With flags at 
half-mast, with flowers on a grave, with color- 
ful parades, with quiet prayers, we take this 
time to remember their achievements and 
renew our commitment to their ideals. 

Here on this peaceful hillside, the silent 
rows of headstones tell tales of service and 
sacrifice that are so much the story of our 
Nation. Here lies the spirit that has guided 
our country for more than 200 years now, 
nurses and drummer boys, scouts and engi- 
neers, warriors and peacemakers, joined a 
a shared devotion to defend our Nation, pro- 
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tect our freedom, keep America strong and 
proud. 

As we honor the brave sacrifices in battle 
that grace our Nation’s history, let us also 
remember to honor those who served in 
times of peace, who preserve the peace, pro- 
tect our interests, and project our values. 
Though they are the me trained, best 
equipped military in the world, they, too, 
face their share of dangers. 

Less than 3 weeks ago, two Marine Corps 
helicopters collided at Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina. Fourteen fine young Americans 
were killed, one from the Army, one from 
the Navy, 12 from the Marine Corps. We 
have lost more than 200 of our service men 
and women in training accidents or in the 
course of regular duty since last Memorial 
Day. And though we work hard on safety, 
the work they do defending us has inherent 
dangers, and about that many Americans in 
uniform give their lives for our freedom 
every single year. 

These sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters, mothers and fathers—they are Amer- 
ican heroes, too, and we are all in their debt. 
On this special day, we pay our respects to 
all who gave their lives for America. We know 
our country is strong and great today because 
of them. We know to honor their truly ex- 
traordinary sacrifice, we must all resolve to 
keep the United States the world’s leading 
force for peace and security, for prosperity 
and freedom. And we know that now, as ever, 
the burden of doing this job weighs heavily 
upon our men and women in uniform. 

All around the world, from Korea to the 
Central African Republic, from the shores of 
Liberia to the skies over Iraq, our troops are 
standing watch on liberty’s front lines. Their 
strength and skill gave the people of Haiti 
a chance to reclaim their democracy and 
their dreams. They stopped the slaughter of 
innocents in Bosnia and now are giving peo- 
ple exhausted by war the chance to create 
a lasting peace there for themselves; to re- 
store stability to Europe and, in so doing, 
to make the future more secure for all the 
rest of us as well. 

On this Memorial Day, let us draw inspira- 
tion from the spirit that surrounds us, to give 
those who still defend our freedom and secu- 
rity in the military today the support they 
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need and deserve to fulfill their important 
mission. And let us remember, as we stand 
on the eve of a bright new century, the ori- 
of this commemoration. The practice of 

onoring America’s fallen began near the 
close of the Civil War, the deadliest and most 
divisive conflict our Nation has ever known. 
Today is a time to remember what joins us 
as one America. 

Consider the service of just five brave 
Americans who have recently been buried in 
this hallowed ground: Marine Corporal Erik 
Kirkland, who dreamed of becoming an offi- 
cer and was killed in a helicopter accident 
earlier this month at Camp Lejeune; a bril- 
liant member of my staff, Air Force Colonel 
Nelson Drew, who perished in Bosnia last 
— while working to end the suffering 
and the slaughter; a proud Army veteran, our 
Commerce Secretary Ron Brown, who was 
taken from us last month on a foggy moun- 
tainside in Croatia as he was leading a mis- 
sion of peace and hope to restore a broken 
land; and in that terrible crash, we also lost 
Tech Sergeant Cheryl Ann Turnage, a mem- 
ber of the Air Force crew who hoped to pur- 
sue a career in law; and just last week, we 
said goodbye to the Navy’s fiercest champion 
and most beloved sailor, Admiral Mike 
Boorda. These five were very different in 
their backgrounds and in their service. But 
they were joined in their love for America. 
Their lives reflect the spirit of our democ- 
racy, the strength of our diversity, the energy 
and opportunity that make our country so 
great. 

We are descendants of a common creed: 
one Nation, under God; partners with a com- 
mon purpose, to keep our Nation free and 
strong; a force for peace and progress; a place 
where people who work hard and take re- 
sponsibility have the chance to make the 
most of their own lives, build good, strong 
families, and live out their dreams in dignity 
and peace. 

May God bless the souls of our departed, 
and always bless the country they gave every- 
thing to serve. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:31 a.m. in the 
Amphitheater at Arlington National Cemetery. In 
his remarks, he referred to Maj. Gen. Robert F. 
Foley, USA, Commanding General, and Lt. Col. 
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Joseph L. O’Keefe, USA, Deputy Command 
Chaplain, U.S. Army Military District of Washing- 
ton; Gen. Joseph W. Ralston, USAF, Vice Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff; and John Metzler, Su- 
perintendent, Arlington National Cemetery. 


Remarks Announcing Agent-Orange 
Related Disability Benefits for 
Vietnam Veterans and an Exchange 
With Reporters 

May 28, 1996 


Mr. Vice President, thank you very much 
for your very moving remarks and your sup- 
port of this endeavor. Secretary Brown, thank 
you for your service to our country in so 
many ways, and especially for your work at 
the Veterans Administration, along with 
Deputy Secretary Hershel Gober and the 
others who are here. Senator Robb, Con- 
gressman Evans, and to Members of Con- 
gress who are not here, including Senator 
Daschle who worked so hard on this issue; 
to the Vietnam veterans who are here and 
all others who are concerned about this mat- 
ter: 

This is an important day for the United 
States to take further steps to ease the suffer- 
ing our Nation unintentionally caused its own 
sons and daughters by exposing them to 
—- Orange in Vietnam. For over two dec- 
ades Vietnam veterans made the case that 
exposure to Agent Orange was injuring and 
killing them long before they left the field 
of battle, even damaging their children. 

For years, the Government did not listen. 
With steps taken since 1993, and the impor- 
tant step we are taking today, we are showing 
that America can listen and act. I’m announc- 
ing that Vietnam veterans with prostate can- 
cer and the neurological disorder peripheral 
neuropathy are entitled to disability pay- 
ments based upon their exposure to Agent 
Orange. Our chuleaedion will also propose 
legislation to meet the needs of veterans’ 
children afflicted with the birth defect spina 
bifida—the first time the offspring of Amer- 
ican soldiers will receive benefits for combat- 
related health problems. 

From the outset, we have pressed hard for 
answers about the effects of Agent Orange 
and other chemicals used to kill vegetation 
during the war in Vietnam. Once we had 
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those answers, we've looked for practical 
ways to ease the pain of Americans who have 
already sacrificed so much for their country. 

Soon after I took office the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences completed a study on the 
long-term health effects of Agent Orange. 
The Veterans Administration, under Sec- 
retary Brown’s leadership, moved imme- 
diately to compensate and treat veterans with 
illnesses that the National Academy found 
were associated with Agent Orange. 

First we added two diseases, Hodgkin’s 
disease and a liver disorder, to the list of ail- 
ments recognized as being associated with 
exposure to Agent Orange. Then Secretary 
Brown created a full task force to look into 
the National Academy of Sciences’ report in 
more detail. Acting on its recommendations, 
I approved disability payments to Vietnam 
veterans suffering from respiratory cancers 
and multiple ealites Finally, we asked the 
National Academy of Sciences to focus on 
the link between Agent Orange and other 
conditions, including prostate cancer, periph- 
eral neuropathy, and spina bifida in ed il- 
dren of Vietnam veterans. Today’s actions re- 
flect the National Academy's most recent 
findings. 

I want to commend the National Academy 
of Sciences and its Institute of Medicine for 
their extraordinary service to our Vietnam 
veterans. They reached out to the best doc- 
tors and scientists in America for the answers 
to the hard questions about Agent Orange. 
Just as important, they reached out to our 
Vietnam veterans to give them full voice in 
their work. I want to praise the determina- 
tion of Secretary Brown who, time and time 
again, has turned reports into actions. And 
there is no better example than his work on 
Agent Orange. 

Finally, I want to thank my longtime friend 
Admiral Zumwalt. America’s Vietnam veter- 
ans have had no greater champion. You heard 
him outline—in ways that reflected well on 
the President, but should have reflected well 
on the proselytizing of Admiral Zumwalt— 
(laughter|—over 10 years of effort to make 
sure that someone he never imagined would 
be President at least knew about the issue 
of Agent Orange. No one has done more to 
keep the spotlight on Agent Orange. No one 
has done more to demand that all of us do 
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better by our veterans. No one knows more 
and has shown more what it means to take 
personal responsibility for our actions. 

Admiral, every single American with a 
heart and a soul to love this country is in 
your debt today, and we thank you. 

I also want to thank the Members of Con- 
gress, two of whom are here, especially those 
who served in Vietnam, who are strong and 
healthy, but who have not forgotten those 
with whom they served, for never letting this 
issue go. 

These actions show that our country can 
face up to the consequences of our actions; 
that we will bear responsibility for the harm 
we do, even when the harm is unintended; 
that we will continue to honor those who 
served our country and gave so much. 

Nothing we can do will ever fully repay 
the Vietnam veterans for all they gave and 
all they lost, particularly those who have been 
damaged by Agent Orange. But we must 
never stop trying. The veterans never 
stopped taking every step they could for 
America; now it is our turn to do what we 
should do. We can and will go the extra step 
for them. 

And again I say today, every person in- 
volved in this decision has served our country 
well and honored our veterans and their sac- 
rifice. I thank them all. And I thank you for 
coming. Thank you very much. 

Thank you all very much. What did you 
say? 


Israeli Elections 


Q. Are you pulling for Prime Minister 
Peres and the Labor Party tomorrow? 

The President. 1 knew | shouldn’t have 
come back. [Laughter] I think we all recog- 
nize—very briefly—I think we all recognize 
that that election tomorrow is a very impor- 
tant election for the future of Israel and the 
future of the Middle East. Israel is a great 
democracy and the people are fully capable 
of making their own judgments. 

The United States supports the peace 
rocess, and we have made it clear that if 
urther steps are taken that entail risks for 

peace, we will stand with the Government 
and the people of Israel, the leaders of Israel 
in minimizing those risks. We will do every- 
thing we possibly can to do it. But that is 
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the important thing that I want the people 
of Israel to know. 

They have to make the decision of whether 
they want to pursue the peace process or not; 
that is their decision. We believe, ultimately, 
it’s the only way to bring peace and security, 
and we want both peace and security. I think 
that’s what they all want. I think that’s why 
the race is so close. 

But I can tell you this: If they decide to 
stay on the path of peace, we will share the 
risk; we will do what we can to minimize the 
risk. They can make the decision. Whatever 
decision they make, we obviously—all coun- 
tries—will accept and respect. But if they de- 
cide to stay with peace, we will do what we 
can to make sure they can have security as 
well. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:22 p.m. in Room 
450 in the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to former Chief of Naval Op- 
erations Adm. Elmo Zumwalt, USN (Ret.). 


Remarks on the Verdict in the 
McDougal-Tucker Trial and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

May 28, 1996 


The President. I'd like to make a brief 
statement about the jury verdict in Arkansas 
today. First of all, the jury has completed its 
work and they obviously worked for quite a 
long time and debated this thoroughly and 
tried to make a good decision. So I think we 
should all accept that. 

Obviously, on a personal level, I’m very 
sorry for Governor Tucker and Jim and Susan 
McDougal. But the jury has decided. I was 
asked to give testimony; I did that. And for 
me, it’s time to go back to work. That’s what 
I intend to do. 

Q. Do you think Governor Tucker should 
resign? 

The President. 1 don’t want to comment 
on that. I think those questions have to be 
resolved by the people involved and in terms 
of what their other options are. I don’t want 
to comment on that. I just think that this 
is a day for saying that these jurors worked 
a long time; they were out for an extended 
period of time; they reached their verdict. 
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And as I said, for me it’s more of a personal 
thing today. I’m very sorry for them person- 
ally. 

But I did what I was asked to do, and now 
I've got to go back to work. That’s what I 
intend to do. 

Q. Sir, do you think this is a repudiation 
of your statements? 

Q. Did the jurors not believe you, sir? Did 
the jurors not believe you? 

The President. You ought to ask them 
that. I doubt that. I doubt that that’s what 
was going on. But you ought to ask them. 
I don’t know. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:20 p.m. on the 
North Driveway of the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to trial codefendants Gov. Jim 
Guy Tucker of Arkansas and James and Susan 
McDougal. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Memorandum on the United States- 
Israel Arrow Deployability Program 
May 28, 1996 


Presidential Determination No. 96-27 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense 


Subject: U.S.-Israel Arrow Deployability 
Program 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1994, Public Law 103-160, I 
hereby certify that: 

—the United States and the Government 
of Israel have entered into an agreement gov- 
erning the conduct and funding of the Arrow 
Deployability Program; 

—the Arrow Deployability Program will 
benefit the United States and has not been 
barred by other Congressional direction; 

—the Arrow missile successfully com- 
pleted a flight test on June 12, 1994, in which 
it intercepted a target missile under realistic 
test conditions; and 

—the Government of Israel is continuing, 
in accordance with its previous public com- 
mitments, to adhere to export controls pursu- 
ant to the Guidelines and Annex of the Mis- 
sile Technology Control Regime. 
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You are authorized and directed to notify 
the Congress of this determination and to 
publish it in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Nore: This memorandum was released by the Of 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 29. 


Remarks Honoring Blue Ribbon 
Schools 


May 29, 1996 


Thank you so much. Secretary Riley, thank 
you for the wonderful job that you do and 
your clear, strong voice for education. Mr. 
Vice President, thank you for the work you 
have done in advancing our technology initia- 
tive. I forgive you for meniioning all those 
Tennessee schools. [Laughter] We're always 
doing this. You know, there’s a school from 
Arkansas here—from Bentonville, Arkansas. 
And I have spoken at the high school gradua- 
tion there more than once. Now, have you 
spoken at all those Tennessee schools’ grad- 
uation? [Laughter] We'll do this for 3 or 4 
more days until—{laughter). 

And I want to say to Jill Mahler how very 
much we appreciate not only the excellent 
work being done in your school—and I think 
I—they are so proud of her, I think I'd like 
to ask the representatives from Mainland 
High School in Daytona Beach to stand up 
here, and thank you very much. [Applause] 
Thank you. 

But it also reminds us that teaching and 
learning are a lot more than technology. And 
this fine young lady is also the captain of her 
cross-country team and obviously very well- 
spoken. And we were honored to have her 
here on the stage with us today to remind 
us about what all these endeavors are truly 
all about. 

In Mainland High School, which is, as Jill 
said, a model technology school, the students 
can actually download images from satellites 
from the space shuttle, from weather sat- 
ellites. I wish they had downloaded better 
weather for us today. [Laughter] But, none- 
theless, it’s an exciting prospect to think 
about what young people are doing. 

Let me say to all of you here in the Blue 
Ribbon schools, from all across America, you 
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are, as the Secretary said, a living textbook 
of the best lessons American education has 
to offer. I am filled with hope as I look 
around this tent; there’s not a classroom 

roblem anywhere in America that some- 
Body somewhere hasn't solved. In the 21st 
century, America must have—must have— 
the best-educated citizens in the world. If 
we keep doing what you are doing, that is 
exactly what we will have. 

One of the things that has always per- 
plexed me, having spent a great deal of time 
in public school classrooms in the 12 years 
I served as Governor of my State and since 
I've been President, going around the coun- 
try, is that we don’t do enough learning from 
each other. So Secretary Riley makes all the 
Blue Ribbon schools work when they come 
up here and learn from each other. But it 
is a model that I think if that were followed 
in every other State, every State in our coun- 
try across this great land, we'd have even 
more rapid improvements in education. 

I also want to point out that today this 
ceremony is honoring not just a single stu- 
dent, or even a single teacher, but entire 
schools and the communities that sustain 
them. The Blue Ribbon Awards are rooted 
in the belief that schools work only if every- 
one does his or her part, if principals set high 
standards, if teachers teach well, if students 
work and learn, if parents and other commu- 
nity leaders stay involved and stay supportive. 

If you read through the list of the schools 
honored today, it is truly amazing what you 
have been able to accomplish by working to- 
gether. In some schools, revolutionary 
science and math curriculums have been de- 
veloped. In others, parents are volunteering 
in the classroom, and students are helping 
out in child care centers. In others, the whole 
community has joined together to kick gangs 
and drugs out of the schools, to wipe away 
graffiti, to restore safety to the classrooms 
and the learning environment. 

You are literally making learning a jump 
off the dusty shelves of libraries and into the 
imaginations of our children, our leaders of 
tomorrow. So to every single one of you, 
more than anything else, we wanted you to 
be here today on the lawn of the White 
House so that I could say on behalf of all 
the American people, we thank you, we are 
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proud of you, and we hope that today you'll 
all be very proud of yourselves. Thank you 
very much. 

You know, I’ve had the chance, as | said, 
to be in a lot of different schools: elementary, 
middle, and high schools all across the coun- 
try; public schools, parochial schools. I’ve 
seen science classes and English classes and 
history classes and economics classes. I’ve 
been in schools that were well over 100 years 
old in their physical facilities and schools that 
had been opened just a few days. I have seen 
in all the schools that really work, clearly, 
one uniform characteristic. It was the 
schools, every one of them, had high stand- 
ards and high expectations. They actually be- 
lieved that students could learn and that they 
would learn if given the right kind of stand- 
ards, the right kind of support, the right kind 
of environment. 

I told the country’s Governors at their 
Education Summit in March that we have 
to have those kinds of expectations for all 
of our students. And somehow we have to 
make sure that they have those expectations 
of themselves. We have to make every child 
in this country believe in himself or herself, 
believe they can learn difficult things. We 
have to hold them accountable, but we also 
need to reward them and pat them on the 
back when they do well. 

This is more important than it has been 
ever in our country’s history because at this 
peculiar moment we are moving at a rapid 
rate toward a new century and a new millen- 
nium. We are already into an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of economy than that which most 
of us in this tent have lived most of our lives 
in. We are moving away from a national 
economy into a global economy and a global 
society. We are moving away from the indus- 
trial age to the information and technology 
age. We are moving into an era where most 
people will be working with their minds far 
more than their hands, and many of them 
will be working in businesses and industries 
that have not even been invented yet. 

I am—I suppose it’s not too strong to 
say—literally obsessed with making sure that 
our country will do well in the next century, 
that we'll continue to be the world’s strongest 
force for peace and freedom, that we'll con- 
tinue to be a beacon within our own land 
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of the ideals that have made this country 
great, and that every person will have a 
chance to live out his or her dreams. I believe 
that we can do that. 

We spent a lot of time here working on 
things to get our economic house in order, 
cutting the deficit by more than half and 
opening trade to new countries and new 
products and new services and trying to get 
ahead of the technology curve and trying to 
generate more jobs from small businesses, 
where so many of the new jobs are being 
created. But nothing—nothing—is as impor- 
tant as preparing the American people and 
our young people for the 21st century world 
in which they will live. And that means they 
have to not only learn things today, but be 
able to learn for a lifetime. And nothing— 
nothing—will replace that. 

As long as we have a well-educated citi- 
zenry, as long as we have people who can 
learn whatever they need to learn whenever 
they need to learn it and who understand 
that this is related to the work of citizenship, 
this country will do just fine. If you succeed, 
America succeeds. That is the ultimate lesson 
of today. 

You know, if you ask most citizens, “Well, 
what do we really need to do in our schools,” 
they might say, “Well, we ought to get back 
to the basics.” You’ve heard it a thousand 
times, I’m sure. And at one level it’s quite 
true; that is, if you look at any human endeav- 
or, it’s very difficult to succeed unless you’re 
quite good in the basic requirements of what- 
ever the activity is. 

But what I'd like to say today is that there 
are at least some new basics, as well as the 
old basics. For the better part of the last 15 
years the United States has been working 
hard to get back to doing a better job at the 
old basics. Half of all of our 4-year-olds are 
now in preschool. When the kids get to ele- 
mentary school, they will find a much better 
title I program back on course, with a more 
focused, more rigorous curriculum that chal- 
lenges our children to meet high standards. 
The number of young people taking core 
courses has jumped from just 13 percent in 
1982 to 52 percent in 1984, and math and 
science scores have risen by one full grade. 

So there’s been a great emphasis on the 
basics, but more needs to be done. Unfortu- 
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nately, the reading scores for our young chil- 
dren have stayed about flat. That may be be- 
cause there’s a higher and higher percentage 
of our students whose first language is not 
English, and we haven't factored that into 
account, and we need to do a better job of 
moving them through the bilingual programs 
into the mainstream. But nonetheless, by any 
standard, we haven’t done as well as we 
should. 

I think every American child should be 
able to read independently by the 3d grade. 
I believe every American middle or high 
schooler should be able to spend an after- 
noon with Mark Twain or Willa Cather or 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. I believe every Amer- 
ican looking for a job should be able to read 
and fill out an application. And we all know 
the kinds of things we need to do. Here’s 
just one of them: This summer, Secretary 
Riley's Read, Write Now Challenge will en- 
courage one million young people to keep 
up their reading straight through summer va- 
cation. That’s the sort of thing that would 
enable us to close the book on low reading 
scores for good. And we all need to do more 
of that until we can close that book once and 
for all. 

We are also committed to educational ex- 
cellence in other core academic courses, like 
physics and chemistry and biology and Amer- 
ican history and geography. But we know 
even that is not enough in this day and time. 
We have to imagine what the world is like 
today with its problems and its promise, and 
ask ourselves whether there ought not to be 
some new basics. I would like to mention 
just two that I think have to be incorporated 
into the fabric of every educational curricu- 
lum in America: citizenship and computer lit- 
eracy, new basics that build up and strength- 
en our traditional educational effort, that give 
our young people the tools they need to suc- 
ceed and to make a contribution to our coun- 
try. 
If you think about basic literacy and citi- 
zenship, it may be something that we think 
we can take for granted. But clearly it’s not, 
especially since we are becoming once again, 
just as we were 100 years ago, more and more 
a nation of immigrants. In our largest county 
today, Los Angeles County, there are chil- 
dren from 150 different racial and ethnic 
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ups. And all over America, in all school 
istricts, you see a greater and greater need 
for people to understand exactly what it 
means not only to be a learner in school but 
a good citizen. At this time of tremendous 
change, much of it, but not all of it, is posi- 
tive, and we need to do what we can to help 
our children stay true to a course in a world 
that often seems to spin off-course. 

I’ve done what I could. We've offered two 
White House conferences on character edu- 
cation; we've had grassroots character edu- 
cation a that the Secretary of Edu- 
cation has funded and promoted. We've done 
what we could to clarify the confusion that 
existed about the role of religion and people’s 
religious convictions in the schools. We have 
provided our schools with guidelines that tell 
them how they can protect the religious 
rights of their students without turning their 
schools into religion-free zones. We have 
worked with those schools who are trying ex- 
periments like school uniforms. We have 
done the things that we could do. But in the 
end, the magic of citizenship is a learned— 
a learned characteristic. And you have to help 
your students to do that. I know you do or 
you wouldn’t be successful in other ways. But 
every school should, without apology, teach 
its students to be responsible for themselves, 
to respect other people and be concerned 
about them, to love our country and be will- 
ing to do what it takes to contribute to our 
country. 

Schools can help parents teach children 
right from wrong through good rules, teach 
the value of hard work through homework, 
teach the importance of resolving conflicts 
peacefully by having zero tolerance for all 
forms of violence. We have to teach these 
young people to turn away from that. 

We have to teach our young people to de- 
fine themselves in terms of what they are 
and what is good about them, not what is 
bad about someone else. We have to be able 
to do that. We can teach our young people 
to become voters and good neighbors and 
good citizens and good advocates and good 
servants. We have to be able to do that. I 
will say again, without that, the learning can- 
not occur. 

I look around at all these bright-eyed stu- 
dents behind me, right before I got up here 
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I tried to look at every one of them and think, 
you know, I feel pretty good about my coun- 
try’s future. It would be hard not to feel good 
about your country’s future looking at them. 
a one of you can think about the work 
you do in your schools. But there’s something 
wrong with an America where we have all 
these wonderful things going on, but violence 
among children under 18 is still going up. 
There’s still too many of these kids out here 
raising themselves. There are too many of 
these kids that don’t have support. And I 
know that too many of you have been asked 
to do too much in the past. And sometimes 
you are judged by someone else’s failure, the 
people at home, the people in the church, 
the people in the community that might have 
done more. 

But you are sometimes the only thing that 
stands between these young people and the 
opportunity to have a good, wholesome, con- 
structive life. And we have got to turn around 
these trends of violence and destructive con- 
duct. The number of young people coming 
into our schools is going up again. Soon the 
schools will be full of people, so full that the 
years will be even larger—the classes will be 
even larger than they were in the peak baby- 
boom years. By the time that happens, we 
must have turned around this trend toward 
destructive behavior and violence among our 
young people. And we can only do it by 
teaching them to live in an affirmative way, 
as good responsible citizens. 

We need you on this. This is something 
that cannot be done unless it can be done 
by our teachers and our schools, with the 
support of caring parents and a community. 
And we're pulling for you. You have to un- 
derstand that we must not let the largest 
group of school children in the history of the 
United States come into our classes without 
doing something about the violence and the 
other destructive behavior. We can build a 
generation of good citizens, and I’m deter- 
mined to see us do it. 

The other thing I'd like to talk about very 
briefly is the issue the Vice President dis- 
cussed, our technology literacy challenge, to 
bring information and technology to every 
classroom in this country by the year 2000. 
We got off to a good start. Many of you— 
many of you—are part of that. And when we 
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had NetDay in California and hooked up 20 
percent of the classrooms in the State in one 
day, it started off a chain reaction of a lot 
of things like that happening in other places 
throughout the country. Much has already 
been done. But there is more that has to be 
done. 

One of the things that we know—I was 
just talking to the Governor of West Virginia, 
where they have done a lot of work in bring- 
ing computers into the schools—he said he 
was very proud of the fact that they spent 
one-third of their money on teacher train- 
ing—one-third, one full third—because no 
computer, no aid in learning is worth any- 
thing without the magic of learning between 
the teacher and the student. 

Today I am pleased to announce a remark- 
abie initiative in our education community. 
Working with our administration, leading or- 
ganizations in education, from the national 
PTA and the NEA to the AFT and the na- 
tional school boards associations, have joined 
together to make sure America’s teachers are 
as comfortable with computers as they are 
with chalk boards. 

They call themselves “21st Century Teach- 
ers.” And to launch their effort they will do 
what they do best: teach. This fall these 
groups will mobilize 100,000 teachers to 
teach 500,000 other teachers how to teach 
using computers, software, and networks. 
When they are done, we will have a half a 
million more teachers who are computer and 
technology literate and an infinite number 
of new learning opportunities. The teachers 
will have new and exciting ways to teach tra- 
ditional subjects. They'll be able to exchange 
lesson plans with other teachers, commu- 
nicate more frequently with parents, help 
students unfamiber with computers, and 
keep up with students who already are. 

Through this enormous effort, teachers 
will be doing what they have always done, 
dedicating themselves to a brighter future, 
joining together to say that computer and 
technology literacy is truly a new basic for 
our time, just as they continue to teach our 
other fundamental basics. They are helping 
to create opportunity, assuming responsibil- 
ity, working together as a community. 

To every one of these groups and the 
100,000 teachers who will be involved in this, 
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I say thank you. The rest of America is deeply 
in your debt. This is a very great project. 

Now as we close this formal ceremony, let 
me say again to each and every one of you: 
I’m proud of you; I’m grateful to you. What 
you are doing is building America’s future. 
Because of the nature of the economic and 
social changes going on in the world today, 
your work is more important to America’s 
success than ever before. 

I ask you to leave here with one idea in 
mind. I ask you to do what you can back 
in your hometowns, back in your home dis- 
tricts, back in your home States to make sure 
that every single school in America works to 
be a Blue Ribbon school. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:54 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Jill Mahler, a student at Mainland 
High School in Daytona Beach, FL. 


Statement on the Appointment of the 
Special Assistant for Civilian 
Implementation in Bosnia 

May 29, 1996 


I am pleased to announce the appointment 

of Mr. Richard Sklar as Special Representa- 
tive of the President and the Secretary of 
State for Civilian Implementation in Bosnia. 
This appointment underscores that, with suc- 
cess in meeting the principal military tasks 
under the Dayton f mer 8 we must give 
high priority now to making the peace irre- 
versible by accelerating efforts to rebuild the 
political and economic fabric of Bosnian soci- 
ety. 
_~ Sklar will be the senior U.S. official 
resident in Bosnia responsible for coordinat- 
ing the work of all U.S. civilian agencies in- 
volved in the reconstruction effort, under the 
authority of the U.S. Ambassador to Bosnia. 
His responsibilities will encompass humani- 
tarian assistance, economic revitalization and 
reconstruction, the resettlement of refugees, 
the conduct of elections, and strengthening 
of public security. He will also serve as liaison 
to his counterparts from other countries and 
the heads re staffs of all the international 
institutions engaged in civilian implementa- 
tion activities. 
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I can think of no one more qualified to 
Peer this critically important endeavor 

an Richard Sklar. Mr. Sklar has had a dis- 
tinguished 35 year career in private and pub- 
lic sector management. Prior to accepting 
this appointment, he has served as president 
and chief operating officer of O’Brien- 
Kreizberg Inc. (OK), the oldest and largest 
“pure” project and construction management 
firm in the United States. OK is now manag- 
ing over 100 major construction projects in 
the United States and abroad, from airports 
and rail systems to facilities for the Atlanta 
Olympics. Mr. Sklar served on the adminis- 
tration’s transition team for the Agency for 
International Development during the ad- 
ministration’s first 3 months, and then be- 
came a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Russian-American Enterprise Fund. 
He has continued to serve as an adviser to 
AID Administrator Brian Atwood and to 
Richard Morningstar, coordinator for assist- 
ance to the New Independent States. Mr. 
Sklar has built and led two businesses, both 
world leaders in the construction industry. 
In addition, he served in major public man- 
agement roles for the city of San Francisco. 
Mr. Sklar was an officer in the U.S. Army 
artillery following his graduation as a me- 
chanical engineer from Cornell University in 
1956. 

I am deeply grateful that Mr. Sklar has 
accepted this appointment, and for his will- 
ingness to serve our Nation in helping to 
build an enduring peace in Bosnia. 


Remarks on Departure for New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


May 30, 1996 


Israeli Election 
The President. Good morning. My good- 


ness, the sun is out. I'd like to make just 
a couple of brief comments about the elec- 
tion in Israel last night. 

First of all, it was a cliffhanger. A lot of 
us were up late waiting for the returns, but 
I want to just make a couple of points. The 
United States—first, we don’t know how— 
we don’t have final returns. We have to wait 


for the postal ballots to be cast, counted. 
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Whatever the results, the United States 
will continue its ae | of support for the peo- 
ple of Israel, for the democratic process 
there, and for the process of peace. And our 
policy will be the same. If Israel is prepared 
to take risks for peace, we are determined 
to do our best to reduce the risks and in- 
crease the security of those who do that. 

I was especially encouraged in the closing 
days of the campaign that both parties and 
both candidates expressed, in different ways, 
but still a clear commitment to continue the 
peace process. So that is my hope. That’s 
what I hope will come out of this election, 
and we'll all just have to sit now and wait 
until the final ballots are counted. 

Q. Do you believe Mr. Netanyahu would 
not restart settlements in the West Bank, 
would not go ahead with negotiations with 
Syria? There’s a dramatic difference in his 
approach. 

The President. Well, there’s been a dif- 
ference in what they say their approaches 
are, but I was actually quite interested in the 
comments that he made about this, particu- 
larly in the last days of the election. 1 think 
we have to wait and see. 

I would, first of all, say let’s wait until all 
the ballots are in, until we see who voted 
how and what the final outcome is. But the 
first big leg of the whole process of peace 
in the Middle East was completed by one 
of Mr. Netanyahu’s Likud predecessors. So 
we just have to wait and see. 

They certainly have a lively, interesting de- 
mocracy. And they showed it again yesterday, 
and the rest of us should support that. And 
I would hope that we would have that kind 
of turnout in our country this November. I 
hope that percentage of our voters shows up. 
I think they had over two-thirds of the overall 
voters turn out. And I hope that—and maybe 
even higher. 

They have made their decision. Now we 
have to wait for a while to see what it is, 
and then afterward they will have to chart 
a course and then we'll see where we go from 
there. 

Q. Do you want results that close? 

The President. No. I hope they won't be 
that close, but I hope that we'll have that 
many people voting. I like the turnout. And 
I like the vigorous involvement. I like the 
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debate. I thought it—you know, it was a very 
stimulating thing for them and, you know, 
it was a difficult, challenging election for the 
people of Israel and, you tind we'll see. 

I think all of us who watched the returns 
last night and watched the reports coming 
in, were impressed by the vigor of the de- 
mocracy and by the determination to partici- 
pate. And now you know they have a very 
diverse society, and they're trying to find 
ways to integrate all the various elements of 
their society. It was very impressive to me 
what happened. 

And so I’m going to wait for the votes to 
come in and a winner to be declared and 
the government to be announced, and then 
we'll see where we go from there. 

Press Secretary McCurry. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, does the closeness of 
the vote make it difficult for anyone to lead? 
What is the message? 

The President. Let’s wait a while. Let’s 
see what the vote is, and we'll see what the 
message is. I don’t want to be an instanta- 
neous commentator, but I'll think some more 
about it and see if I can answer that question. 

Q. How late were you up? 

The President. Until I found out what all 
the counted votes were last night, about 1 
o'clock. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:20 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Binyamin Netanyahu, Likud Party 


candidate for Prime Minister in Israel. 


Remarks to the Women’s 
International Convention of the 
Church of God in Christ in New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

May 30, 1996 


The President. I'm having such a good 
time I hate to interrupt it. [Laughter] Please 
be seated. 

Audience member. We love you, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Thank you. Thank you. 

Bishop Owens, you don’t have to calm this 
crowd for me. I like it the other way. Mother 
Crouch, thank you for letting me come to 
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your meeting. Now, I know whose meeting 
this is. And I know that this is supposed to 
be about the spirit, but if you will forgive 
me, this is also one fine looking crowd today. 

Last night my wife called me to check in, 
as we always do when one of us is away from 
home, and she was on her way to California. 
And Hillary said, “Well, what are you doing 
tomorrow?” And I said “Well, I'm going to 
the Women’s Convention of the Church of 
God in Christ.” And she said, “Well, you fi- 
nally figured out where the power is.” 

The bishops will find a way to make me 
ay for that, I think, but I had a good time. 
Laughter) 

I'm glad to be here with some other 
friends today. I brought two of Louisiana's 
Congressmen down here with me, Congress- 
man Bill Jefferson and Congressman Cleo 
Fields. I'm honored to be here with them. 
Many of these bishops here have had me in 
their churches—Bishop Brooks, Bishop Pat- 
terson, Bishop Blake, Bishop Quick. I’ve 
been in their churches. My friend Bishop 
Clark from Pennsylvania; Bishop Winbush. 
Bishop Hamilton gave us a good prayer and 
got us started off well. I thank Bishop 
Clemons, Bishop Haynes, Bishop Anderson, 
all the distinguished leaders of this great 
church. 

I thank that Women’s Mass Choir and Nat- 
alie Green, It’s too bad she has no range to 
her voice, isn’t it? [Laughter] Let’s give them 
another hand. She was wonderful, and they 
were wonderful. [Applause] 

And I thank Bernard Johnson for coming 
out here on no notice to play. Bishop Owens 
and I were sitting there and I said, “Bishop, 
I love all this music, but where’s that man 
that played the saxophone for me in 1993 
in Memphis? I want to hear him again.” 

I want to say a special word of thanks, if 
I might claim a personal privilege, to the two 
bishops here from my native State of Arkan- 
sas, without whom I might well not be here 
today: Bishop L.T. Walker and Bishop D.L. 
Lindsey, thank you for your friendship for 
so many years, and God bless you. Thank 
you. 

I’m glad to be back in New Orleans. The 
last time I was here, I was riding in that pret- 
ty Presidential limousine on Tchoupitoulas 
Street, and we lost our hubcap. [Laughter] 
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And budget cutting got so bad in Washing- 
ton, I was sent here to fetch it back. laa 
ter] 

I think all of you who were there know 
that not only one of my best days as President 
but one of the most memorable days in my 
life was when I met with you in 1993 at the 
86th Annual Convocation in Memphis. | will 
never forget that as long as I live. Our good 
friend Bishop Ford was still living then, and 
he was my friend and my confidant. 

Back in 1993, in that magnificent church 
where Martin Luther King spoke his last ser- 
mon, I asked that we honor his memory by 
remembering what he lived and died for and 
by working to tackle the crushing problems 
of our young people. Since then, I am more 
certain than ever that there is not a problem 
in America, and certainly not the problems 
our young people face, that cannot be solved 
if we will take responsibility for them and 
work together to make things better. 

As I have said so many times, when we 
Americans take responsibility and we work 
together, we always seem to succeed. But 
when we deny our responsibility and when 
we are divided, we defeat ourselves. Long 
before Abraham Lincoln said it, our Savior 
reminder us that a city or a house divided 
cannot stand. Today, I'd like to take up where 
I left off back in 1993 and talk about what 
we can do to help our children build better 
lives. ; 

We stand on the threshold of a new cen- 
tury, indeed, a new millennium. It will be 
an age of great possibility and enormous chal- 
lenge. I have worked hard to see that all our 
children enter that century with the opportu- 
nities they need to make the most of their 
God-given abilities, to stand against the 
forces of division and destruction, to stand 
for rewarding work and honoring families, re- 
ducing crime, and protecting our environ- 
ment, celebrating our diversity, not running 
away from it, and building a strong, secure, 
vital democracy that is still a model for the 
world. 

I am pleased at the progress which has 
been made. Compared to 4 years ago, we 
have 842 million more jobs. We have the low- 
est unemployment rate among African- 
Americans since the 1970's. We have 1.3 mil- 
lion families going from welfare to work, 1 
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million families moving from food stamps to 
self-sufficiency. The crime rate has gone 
down for 4 years. We are fighting for the 
minimum wage, and we've fought for other 
things to help families like the family and 
medical leave law and a tax program that 
would reduce the taxes of our hardest 
pressed working families so they would have 
more money to raise their children on. Those 
things are making a difference. 

And we've fought against some things as 
well. We've fought against budget cuts that 
were too harsh on Medicare and Medicaid 
and education and the environment, that 
would have raised taxes on working people 
and given people like me a tax cut. I was 
against that, but I’m for balancing the budg- 
et; we just ought to do it in the right way. 

We have fought to mend affirmative ac- 
tion, but not to end it. It should not be ended 
until there is no need for it anymore, and 
I’m sorry to say there’s still some need for 
it. We have fought to define religious free- 
dom and the constitution’s requirement that 
the State should not impose any religious 
views on anybody. 

We have fought to make it clear that our 
public schools don’t have to be religion-free 
zones as long as nobody's imposing their view 
on anybody else. We've fought against racial 
discrimination in all its forms. And I tell you 
today, we are fighting hard to get to the bot- 
tom of this rash of black church burnings and 
to find out who is responsible and to pros- 
ecute them to the full extent of the law. We 
cannot let people of faith be persecuted by 
people of hate again in America. 

That’s all good, but it’s not enough. We 
know we have to do more, and we know we 
have to do it together. All around us, we see 
evidence of our society’s need for renewed 
commitment for the moral leadership you 
provide. Yes, we do need more economic ad- 
vancement, but that may not be our biggest 
need, for it is said in the Scriptures, and we 
must remember, that man does not live by 
bread alone. 

Every day our children are bombarded by 
influences that would turn them from a posi- 
tive, good path. You are here this week to 
talk in real terms about what you can do to 
build better homes and better communities 
and better schools and better tomorrows for 
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our children. You are here to reach out— 
not to curse the darkness but to light a can- 
dle, put it on a candlestick and give that light 
to all of America’s house. 

And you are, for you are working every 
hour and every day to keep our children free 
from harm, free to grow up, free to make 
the most of their own lives; laying the spir- 
itual foundation that is now, because of this 
church’s efforts, helping thousands of young 
boys develop into men of courage and char- 
acter with programs like Rights of Passage 
and God’s Male Choice; teaching young boys 
and girls how to say no to sex and yes to 
the rest of their lives through the purity class- 
es that you run in your churches; strengthen- 
ing families and futures by your efforts to 
increase the involvement of parents in their 
children’s schools and education. 

I thank you for this more than any of you 
can imagine. I want the rest of America to 
know what you are doing, and I want the 
rest of America to do what you are doing. 
That is what we have to do together. I want 
our country to reject the voices of division 
and hatred that would weaken our nation, 
to walk away from the cynicism which is the 
chief excuse for inaction, to work together 
for solutions. There is no more powerful 
force in this country than the force of con- 
science and commitment. And that is the 
force we all feel in this room today. 

All of us must step up to the challenges 
our children face. As I said, I have worked 
hard to help them where Government can 
help. I am glad that African-American unem- 
ployment is in single digits for the first time 
since the Vietnam war, that during the past 
4 years more than 100,000 African-American 
businesses have been created. I am proud 
that homeownership is at a 15-year high, with 
record increases in homeownership among 
African-Americans. But all of the homes in 
the world don’t mean a thing if the children 
can’t play outside in the yard or on the street 
in front of them. 

I’m glad that more of our children are tak- 
ing more challenging courses and that we are 
seeing at long last some improvement in the 
performance across the country in many of 
our educational areas. But all the ns 8 in 
the world don’t mean a thing if children are 
afraid to walk to and from those schools. All 
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of the opportunity and hope that comes from 
a job, that doesn’t mean much if our children 
are raised in fear, seduced by the false allure 
of drugs or crime or gangs into a world of 
distorted values and diminished hope and ul- 
timate disappointment. 

We simply cannot go into the 21st century 
with children having children, children kill- 
ing children, children being raised by other 
children, or raising themselves on the streets 
alone. That is not the America I grew up in, 
not the America you grew up in, not the 
America we can pass on to our children and 
their children. 

Let me say again what I have said many 
times to my countrymen and women across 
this land. Sometimes I think people just give 
up on these problems. You haven't given up. 
So if we send one message out today, let's 
tell America: We refuse to accept that crime 
and drugs and rampant teen pregnancy and 
children being killed and dragged down and 
destroyed are things that we can’t do any- 
thing about. We can do something about it. 
You are doing something about it. Our coun- 
try must do more about it. 

In Washington, that’s why I worked so 
hard to pass the crime bill, to put 100,000 
police officers on the streets. The sheriff here 
of Jefferson Parish is pointing out how much 
the crime rate in New Orleans had gone 
down because they use these people not just 
to catch criminals but to prevent crime, to 
work with neighbors, to work with children, 
to find things that will help us to identify 
people who are problems and not only catch 
criminals but stop it from happening in the 
first place. And that’s why I am committed 
to keeping on until we have every one of 
those 100,000 police officers in a uniform 
walking the street, getting the crime rate 
down, making people feel safe. 

That’s why we took on the interest in 
Washington that was so powerful in the gun 
lobby, to try to take guns out of the hands 
of criminals, taking 19 kinds of assault weap- 
ons off our streets, passing the Brady bill that 
requires a waiting period to buy a handgun. 

You know, some people in our country 
were told that if those bills passed, they 
would lose their hunting weapons. Well, we 
now had quite a few seasons and we've hunt- 
ed everything you can imagine in America, 
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and everybody that wanted to is still —s 
with the weapon they had the day I signe 
those bills. There’s only one group of people 
that don’t have the weapons they wanted, 
60,000 people with criminal records who 
couldn’t get handguns because the Brady bill 
passed. And it’s a good thing. 

That’s why I supported zero tolerance for 
weapons in our schools and community- 
based programs not only to punish criminals 
but to prevent crime in the first place, to 
help our kids stay out of trouble, to give them 
something to say yes to as well as something 
to say no to. I think people ought to be able 
to say yes to jobs in the summertime, yes 
to staying in schools after hours if they don’t 
want to be on the street, yes to adult super- 
vised recreation, yes to things that will enrich 
their lives and give them a good group to 
hang out with. I think that is important. 

And yes, I am pleased with the progress. 
I’m glad that the crime rate is down. I’m glad 
the welfare rolls and the food stamp rolls are 
down. I’m glad the teen pregnancy rate is 
finally coming down. But the truth is, it’s not 
good enough. Because even though the 
crime rate’s coming down in America as a 
whole, random violence among people under 
18 is going up. Even though drug use is com- 
ing down, random careless use of marijuana 
among people under 18 is going up. And, 
unbelievably enough, after 20 years of work- 
ing at it, smoking among teenagers is going 
up as 3,000 young people a day take up a 
habit that will end 1,000 of their lives earlier 
than would otherwise have happened. 

So there are a lot of challenges still out 
there. And we need you. We also need you 
to reach them. How many mothers, I won- 
der, in this country hold their breaths in fear 
when their kids leave home? How many won- 
der whether their kids will be shot by a gang 
or pressured to buy drugs or robbed of their 
money or beat up because of their clothes? 
This is no way to live. 

It has not always been this way. We have 
shown we can make progress. It does not 
have to be this way. We do not have to toler- 
ate it. But we all have to be willing to do 
something about it. 

There are some more things we can do 
in Washington. We ought to ban those cop- 
killer bullets that pierce the bulletproof vests 
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our law enforcement officers wear. They're 
not needed to shoot anything in the woods. 
We ought to do more to preserve the safe 
and drug-free school program so that every 
school will be able to : things like stay open 
later or open earlier, or bring in the D.A.R.E. 
officers or others that are helping our chil- 
dren and supporting the work our parents 
are trying to do. 

We ought to have welfare reform that 
moves people from welfare to work, but 
there ought to be enough child care support 
in there so that the kids aren’t hurt and su- 
pervision of children is not sacrificed. And 
we have to do more to inspire every commu- 
nity to protect our children. 

I challenged one million citizens the other 
day across America to join the anticrime pa- 
trols in their community. There are 20,000 
anticrime groups in America today. If every 
one of them could just get 50 more folks to 
show up and help prevent crime, that would 
be a million Americans, and it would change 
the future and increase the safety of our chil- 
dren. They deserve that. 

We are taking steps to give parents more 
control over the things that influence their 
children. We've passed legislation that re- 
quires parents be given in new television sets 
something called the V-chip so that you can 
screen out TV programs you think are inap- 
propriate for your young children to watch, 
and the entertainment industry is helping by 
providing a rating system. 

We're taking steps to prohibit advertising 
being specifically directed toward young peo- 
ple with cigarettes because of the dangers 
that that is causing that I mentioned. We're 
trying to help communities do what they can 
to bring more order and discipline and struc- 
ture into their children’s lives. One of the 
things that we have supported is giving every 
community in America the option, not the 
requirement but the option, to consider 
whether schools ought to have a uniform 
dress policy and have uniforms for the stu- 
dents. 

Let me tell you, I was out in Long Beach, 
California, the other day, the third largest 
school district in California, where they 
adopted a uniform policy and they let the 
kids and the teachers pick what their uniform 
was going to be in every school. They got 
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uP a little fund for the children who couldn’t 
ord their own uniforms. And I listened to 
the children talk about what had happened. 
I listened to one young man say that his 
school picked a green and white uniform be- 
cause that would clearly show to everybody 
that they weren't in any of the gangs around 
since none of them used those colors, and 
now the children were walking to and from 
school in safety. I listened to a young girl 
say that the uniform policy had not just been 
good for the poor children in school, it had 
been good for the wealthier children and the 
middle class children because they stopped 
judging each other by what they had on and 
instead by what was inside. And nobody gets 
rolled anymore because of their jacket or 
their shoes. Now, people ought to have the 
option to see if that works. All I know is 
there, there is more order, more learning, 
less violence, and the kids feel better. 

Today, as the summer approaches, I want 
to talk to you about another idea that New 
Orleans has made the most of, and that’s 
community-based curfews, to keep young 
people off the street. These are just like the 
old-fashioned rules most of us had when we 
were kids. “When the lights come on, be 
home, Bill.” [Laughter] How many of you 
were told that? When the lights come on, 
be home. They’re designed to help people 
be better parents. They help keep our chil- 
dren out of harm’s way. They give parents 
a tool to impart discipline, respect, and rules 
at an awkward and difficult time in children’s 
lives. 

Different cities have different ways of en- 
forcing their curfews. Some of them take a 
kind of a punitive approach. Some of them, 
even a few have gone so far as to fine parents 
if the kids aren’t home. But some have done 
much to go the other way to say that the 
parents can decide whether they want the 
curfews to apply to their children; they just 
have to tell the police and decide. 

But the evidence shows that wherever 
these curfews are in place, they are working. 
The Justice Department in Washington has 
just completed a study of seven of these pro- 
grams that are up and running, in Dallas, in 
Phoenix, in Chicago, in Denver, in Jackson- 
ville, and in North Little Rock, Arkansas. 
They also looked at one that works perhaps 
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the best right here in New Orleans. And I 
want to thank Mayor Morial and law enforce- 
ment officers who are here today. Where’s 
the mayor? Stand up, mayor. Our host 
mayor. 

He is here with his police chief, Richard 
Pennington, and Deputy Chief Ronald 
Docette, who is in charge of juvenile enforce- 
ment, with two pastors I want to talk about 
in a moment—Reverend Harold Mayberry 
and Reverend Kenneth Thompson, with the 
sheriff of this parish, Harry Lee, and the FBI 
special agent, James De Sarno. And the most 
important thing of all is he brought two of 
the young people that have been in his pro- 

gram. I'd lke | to ask them to stand if th 
sil here, Shelita Smith and Anthony pox fe 
son. I think they're here. Where are they? 
Right over there. Let's give these young peo- 
ple a hand here. TA lause] And the pastors, 
stand up. Let's ay pastors a hand. Thank 
you. [Applause And the law enforcement of- 
ficers. [Applause] 

Now, 4° me tell you what all these folks 
are part of here. New Orleans, when I be- 
came President, had one of the highest crime 
rates in the country, very high rates of vio- 
lence of all kinds. They were worried about 
the rampant increase in juvenile crime. But 
this mayor and an army of concerned parents 
said, “Enough is enough; we have to do 
something about this.” 

They put in place, in this city that is fa- 
mous for its nightlife, a dusk-to-dawn curfew, 
8 o'clock on school weeks, 9 o'clock in the 
summertime, 11 o’clock on the weekends for 
people under 17. Now, it basically says, if 
you're young, after a certain amount of time 
you ought to be home and not on the street 
where you can get shot or fall in with a bad 
crowd. 

Now, you want to know if it works? During 
the very first year, youth crime dropped by 
27 — during the curfew hours, armed 

ries dropped by a third, auto thefts fell 
by 42 percent. This is working. 

But I want to tell you the most important 
thing about it, because this is consistent with 
your mission in the Church of God in Christ. 
Maybe the most important thing is what do 
they do with people who they find out after 
curfew? Dozens of police officers hit the 
street to enforce the curfew, but they picked 
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up children and didn’t send them to jail. In- 

stead, they took them to a central curfew 

center staffed with counselors, doctors and 

nurses and police officers and, most impor- 

tant, an energetic and committed !ocal reli- 

_ community represented by those two 
ne pastors I just introduced. 

A local group of ministers called—listen 
to the name—All Congregations Together 
has several minister at the curfew center to 
counsel young people and their parents or 
guardians. And | met with these folks earlier, 
as I said. I’m very grateful to them. 

I also was told the story of the one city 
council member who worked in the curfew 
center who found a 7-year-old child picked 
up from the streets shivering from fear. He 
was having trouble walking up the stairs, so 
she just picked him up and carried him up. 
She said, “Do you want to sit down?” And 
the boy said, “No.” “Well, what do you 
want?” she said. “I want you to hold me,” 
he replied. That’s what a lot of these kids 
need, somebody to care, somebody to hold 
on. 

I’m sure that a lot of the teenagers think 
this curfew is too strict. It was a long time 
ago, but I can still dimly remember what it 
was like to be that age. But they must also 
know that it’s a dangerous world out there, 
and these rules are being set by people who 
love them and care about them and des- 
perately want them to have good lives. 

And there is one thread that seems to run 
through all of these curfew programs across 
the country, and that is, once they are put 
in, the most intense supporters of the cur- 
fews are young people who know that they 
are too often at risk of being victims of violent 
crime. They want our protection and we 
ought to give it to them. 

So today, I directed the Attorney General 
to distribute this report we did on curfews 
that are working, to mayors and community 
leaders all across this great country. We want 
to share what is working—not to tell every 
4 they need it; maybe they don’t, but at 
east to let them know that it’s out there, 
that it’s a tool, that people have made it work, 
that children’s lives have been saved and 
their futures have been rescued. 

We've read enough of the other kind of 
stories; it’s time to read some of the good 
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stories. I want everybody to know about the 
school uniforms in Long Beach and the cur- 
few in New Orleans. I want people to know 
that if we work together and we put our chil- 
dren first, we can make a difference and res- 
cue their lives. That’s what I want people 
to know. 

This past January, I had the great honor 
of speaking at the funeral of my friend and 
one of this country’s most eloquent women, 
the great Barbara Jordan. She devoted her 
entire life to making sure this country lived 
up to its promise, and she once said, and 
I quote, “We must address and master the 
future together. It can be done if we restore 
the belief that we share a sense of national 
community, that we share a common national 
endeavor. It can be done.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of this great church, 
my fellow Americans, can there be any great- 
er national endeavor than saving our chil- 
dren, saving all of our children? Don’t we 
have to remember—you know, a lot of peo- 
ple in public life love to quote the Scripture, 
and all of us probably do it selectively. But 
there are hundreds of admonitions in the 
Bible, hundreds, to take care of the children, 
especially the poor children. “Even as you 
have done it unto the least of these, you have 
also done it unto me.” If that was true for 
Jesus, surely it must be true of America. 

So I say to you, I honor your commitment, 
I honor your actions. We must honor these 
actions I have cited today, but most of all, 
we must believe that if we will take respon- 
sibility for these children, and if we will work 
together, it can be done. 

God bless you all, and God bless America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. at the 
Ernest N. Morial Convention Center. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Bishop Chandler D. Owens, 
Presiding Bishop, Atlanta, GA; Mother Emma 
Crouch, president, Women’s International Con- 
vention; Bishop P.A. Brooks, secretary, general 
board, Detroit, MI; Bishop Gilbert E. Patterson, 
Memphis, TN; Bishop Charles E. Blake, Los An- 
geles, CA; Bishop Norman Quick, Bronx, NY; 
Bishop Melvin E. Clark, Aliquippa, PA; Bishop 
R.H. Winbush, Lafayette, LA; Bishop W.W. Ham- 
ilton, Salinas, CA; Bishop Ithiel Clemons, Hollis, 
NY; Bishop Neaul J. Haynes, DeSoto, TX; Bishop 
C.L. Anderson, First Assistant Presiding Bishop; 
and Mayor Marc Morial of New Orleans. 


Statement on Drought Relief for 
Southern Plains States 


May 30, 1996 


I am today directing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to take action to provide relief for 
producers suffering from drought. Specifi- 
cally, small grain producers with Federal 
crop insurance who have suffered major 
small grain and forage crop losses will be eli- 
gible for assistance under both the Nomi- 
nated Crop Disaster Assistance Program 
(NAP) as well as crop insurance. 

Millions of acres of seeded small grain for- 
age have been lost due to drought. Even 
though all acreage is recognized as grain, 
some producers intended more than one use 
from a single planting: forage for livestock 
and grain for harvest. 

While crop insurance compensates for 
grain losses, it does not compensate for the 
forage or grazing values of those crops. To 
alleviate the extreme hardships the drought 
caused, NAP provisions are being extended 
to cover small grain forage and grazing losses, 
even though the final intended use is grain. 
This action will provide an estimated $70 mil- 
lion in assistance, primarily to producers in 
Texas and Oklahoma, many of whom are fac- 
ing the worst drought in 100 years. 

Secretary Glickman made this __rec- 
ommendation to me after visiting the South- 
ern Plains region last month, and having ex- 
tensive discussions with Congressmen de la 
Garza, Stenholm, Richardson, Skeen, and 
Senator Bingaman. Their hard work helped 
us to recognize that if we do not make full 
use of the tools we have, a lot of farmers 
may not be in business by the time we finally 
see adequate rain. 

USDA’s NAP program provides crop loss 
protection for growers of many crops for 
which Federal crop insurance is not avail- 
able. Funding for NAP payments is assured, 
and State offices of USDA’s Farm Service 
Agency have flexibility to define eligible 
areas. To be eligible, producers must have 
a previously established record at their local 
Farm Service Agency office of both grazing 
and cropping their small grain acreage. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) 

May 30, 1995 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:} 

On May 30, 1992, by Executive Order 
12808, President Bush declared a national 
emergency to deal with the unusual and ex- 
pees. apa threat to the national security, 
foreign policy, and economy of the United 
States constituted by the actions and policies 
of the Governments of Serbia and 
Montenegro, blocking all property and inter- 
ests in property of those Governments. Presi- 
dent Bush took additional measures to pro- 
hibit trade and other transactions with the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) by Executive Orders 12810 and 
12831, issued on June 5, 1992, and January 
15, 1993, respectively. 

On April 25, 1993, I issued Executive 
Order 12846, blocking the property and in- 
terests in property of all commercial, indus- 
trial, or public utility undertakings or entities 
organized or located in the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) (the 

“FRY (S&M)”), and prohibiting trade-relat- 
ed transactions by United States persons in- 
volving those areas of the Republic of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina controlled by the Bosnian 
Serb forees and the United Nations Pro- 
tected Areas in the Republic of Croatia. On 
October 25, 1994, because of the actions and 
policies of the Bosnian Serbs, I expanded the 
scope of the national emergency by issuance 
of Executive Order 12934 to block the prop- 
erty of the Bosnian Serb forces and the au- 
thorities in the territory that they control 
within the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, as well as the property of any 
entity organized or located in, or controlled 
by any person in, or resident in, those areas. 

On December 27, 1995, I issued Presi- 
dential Determination No. 96-7, directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury, inter alia, to 
suspend the application of sanctions imposed 
on the FRY (S&M) pursuant to the above- 
referenced Executive orders and to continue 
to block property previously blocked until 
provision is made to address claims or en- 
cumbrances, including the claims of the 
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other successor states of the former Yugo- 
slavia. This sanctions relief, in conformity 
with United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lution (“UNSCR”) 1022 of November 22, 
1995, was an essential factor motivating Ser- 
bia and Montenegro’s acceptance of the 
Generali Framework Agreement for Peace in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina initialed by the par- 
ties in Dayton, Ohio, on November 21, 1995 
(the “Peace Agreement”), and signed in Paris 
on December 14, 1995. The sanctions im- 
posed on the FRY (S&M) and on the United 
Nations Protected Areas in the Republic of 
Croatia were accordingly suspended pro- 
spectively, effective January 16, 1996. Sanc- 
tions imposed on the Bosnian Serb forces 
and authorities and on the territory that they 
control within the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were subsequently suspended 
prospectively, effective May 13, 1996, in con- 
formity with UNSCR 1022. 

The present report is submitted pursuant 
to 50 U.S.C. 1641(c) and 1703(c) and covers 
the period from November 30, 1995, to May 
29, 1996. It discusses Administration actions 
and expenses directly related to the exercise 
of powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of a national emergency in Exec- 
utive Order 12808 of May 30, 1992 (57 FR 
23299) and Executive Order 12934 (59 FR 
54117) and to expanded sanctions against the 
FRY (S&M) and the Bosnian Serbs con- 
tained in Executive Order 12810 of June 5, 
1992 (57 FR 24347, June 9, 1992), Executive 
Order 12831 of January 15, 1993 (58 FR 
5253, January 21, 1993), Executive Order 
12846 of April 25, 1993 (58 FR 25771, April 
27, 1993), and Executive Order 12934 of Oc- 
tober 25, 1994 (59 FR 54117, October 27, 
1994). 

1. The declaration of the national emer- 
gency on May 30, 1992, was made pursuant 
to the authority vested in the President by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 
et seq.), the National Emergencies Act (50 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), and section 301 of title 
3 of the United States Code. The emergency 
declaration was reported to the Congress 
pursuant to section 204(b) of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1703(b)) and the expansion of that 
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National Emergency under the same authori- 
ties was reported to the Congress on October 
25, 1994. The additional sanctions set forth 
in related Executive orders were imposed 
pursuant to the authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, including the statutes cited 
above, section 1114 of the Federal Aviation 
Act (49 U.S.C. App. 1514), and section 5 of 
the United Nations Participation Act (22 
U.S.C. 287c). 

2. Since the declaration of the national 
emergency with respect to the FRY (S&M) 
on May 30, 1992, the Office of Foreign As- 
sets Control (“FAC”) acting under authority 
delegated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
has implemented the sanctions imposed 
under the foregoing statutes. Effective Janu- 
ary 16, 1996, FAC amended the Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) and Bosnian Serb-Controlled 
Areas of the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina Sanctions Regulations, 31 
C.F.R. Part 585 (the “Regulations”), to im- 
plement in the United States provisions of 
the Peace Agreement and UNSCR 1022 (61 
FR 1282, January 19, 1996). The amended 
Regulations authorize prospectively all trans- 
actions with respect to the FRY (S&M) oth- 
erwise prohibited. Property and interests in 
property of the FRY (S&M) previously 
blocked within the jurisdiction of the United 
States remain blocked, in conformity with the 
Peace Agreement and UNSCR 1022, until 
provision is made to address claims or en- 
cumbrances, including the claims of the 
other successor states of the former Yugo- 
slavia. A copy of the amended Regulations 
is attached. 

3. Section 2 of UNSCR 1022 of November 
22, 1995, provides that sanctions remain in 
force against the Bosnian Serbs until the day 
after the High Representative described in 
the Peace Agreement or the Commander of 
the International Force deployed in accord- 
ance with that Agreement has informed the 
United Nations Security Council via the Sec- 
retary General that all Bosnian Serb forces 
had withdrawn behind the zones of separa- 
tion established by the Peace Agreement. Fi- 
nally, UNSCR 1022 provides for the reim- 
position of sanctions against the Bosnian 
Serbs and the FRY (S&M) if either the 


Bosnian Serbs or the FRY (S&M) fail signifi- 
cantly to meet their obligations under the 
Peace Agreement. 

In light of the Resolution, and the trans- 
mittal of the Commander’s report to the Se- 
curity Council by the U.N. Secretary General 
on February 26, 1996, FAC amended the 
Regulations effective May 13, 1996, to au- 
thorize prospectively those transactions pre- 
viously prohibited with respect to the 
Bosnian Serb forces and authorities; entities 
organized or located in those areas of the Re- 
public of Bosnia and Herzegovina under 
their control; entities owned or controlled di- 
rectly or indirectly by any person in, or resi- 
dent in, those areas; and any person acting 
for or on behalf of any of the foregoing. Unit- 
ed States persons are also authorized to en- 
gage in transactions involving the areas of the 
Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina under 
the control of the Bosnian Serb forces, and 
services may be exported either from the 
United States or by United States persons 
to those areas. Property and interests in 
property previously blocked because of an in- 
terest of any of the above persons remains 
blocked (61 FR 24696, May 16, 1996). A 
copy of the amended Regulations is attached. 

4. Over the past 6 months, the Depart- 
ments of State and the Treasury have worked 
closely with European Union (the “EU”) 
member states and other U.N. member na- 
tions to implement the provisions of UNSCR 
1022. In the United States, retention of 
blocking authority pursuant to the extension 
of the national emergency provides a frame- 
work for administration of an orderly claims 
settlement. This accords with past policy and 
practice with respect to the suspension of 
sanctions regimes. 

5. Subsequent to the suspension of sanc- 
tions imposed on the FRY (S&M), effective 
January 16, 1996, FAC has issued 20 specific 
licenses regarding transactions pertaining to 
the FRY (S&™M) or assets it owns or controls. 
As of May 14, 1996, specific licenses have 
been issued (1) to authorize the unblocking 
of certain funds and other financial assets 
previously blocked; (2) for the payment of 
crews’ wages, vessel maintenance, and emer- 
gency supplies for FRY (S&M)-controlled 
ships blocked in the United States; and (3) 
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to authorize performance of certain trans- 
actions under presanctions contracts. 

During the past 6 months, FAC has con- 
tinued to oversee the maintenance of 
blocked accounts and records with respect 
to: (1) liquidated tangible assets and person- 
alty of the 15 blocked U.S. subsidiaries of 
entities organized in the FRY (S&M)); (2) the 
blocked personalty, files, and records of the 
2 Serbian banking institutions in New York 
previously placed in secure storage; (3) re- 
maining tangible property, including real es- 
tate; and (4) the 5 Yugoslav-owned vessels 
still blocked in the United States. 

6. Despite the suspension of sanctions im- 
posed on the FRY (S&M), FAC has contin- 
ued to work closely with the U.S. Customs 
Service and other cooperating agencies to in- 
vestigate alleged violations that occurred 
while sanctions were in force. On January 31, 
1996, a Federal grand jury in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, handed down a three-count indict- 
ment against the owner of a Santa Clara, 
California-based electronics firm. The indict- 
ment charges that the defendant made three 
separate shipments of computer equipment 
to Macedonia with knowledge that the equip- 
ment would be transshipped to Serbia. 

Since the last report, FAC has collected 
eight civil penalties totaling nearly $33,000. 
Of these, three were paid by U.S. financial 
institutions for violative funds transfers in- 
volving the Government of the FRY (S&M), 
persons in the FRY (S&M), or entities lo- 
cated or organized in or controlled from the 
FRY (S&M). One U.S. company paid a pen- 
alty related to the unlicensed sale of equip- 
ment to a FRY (S&M) entity, another for 
the unauthorized import of goods originating 
in the FRY (S&M). A third company settled 
a penalty for the performance of a contract 
in the FRY (S&M). A law firm and a com- 
pany remitted penalties relating to unli- 
censed payments to the Government of the 
FRY (S&M) for intellectual property reg- 
istrations. 

7. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from No- 
vember 30, 1995, through May 29, 1996, that 
are directly attributable to the declaration of 
a national emergency with respect to the 
FRY (S&M) and the Bosnian Serb forces and 
authorities are estimated at about $1.3 mil- 
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lion, most of which represent wage and salary 
costs for Federal personnel. Personnel costs 
were largely centered in the Department of 
the Treasury (particularly in FAC and its 
Chief Counsel’s Office, and the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service), the Department of State, the 
National Security Council, the U.S. Coast 
Guard, and the Department of Commerce. 

8. In the last year, substantial progress has 
been achieved to bring about a settlement 
of the conflict in the former Yugoslavia ac- 
ceptable to the parties. Before agreeing to 
the sanctions suspension, the United States 
insisted on a credible reimposition mecha- 
nism to ensure the full implementation of 
the Peace Agreement. Thus, UNSCR 1022 
provides a mechanism to reimpose the sanc- 
tions if the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
or the Bosnian Serb authorities fail signifi- 
cantly to meet their obligations under the 
Peace Agreement. It also provides that sanc- 
tions will not be terminated until after the 
first free and fair elections occur in the Re- 
public of Bosnia and Herzegovina, as pro- 
vided for in the Peace Agreement, and pro- 
vided that the Bosnian Serb forces have con- 
tinued to respect the zones of separation as 
provided in the Peace Agreement. The Reso- 
lution also contemplates the continued 
blocking of assets potentially subject to con- 
flicting claims and encumbrances until provi- 
sion is made to address them, including 
claims of the other successor states of the 
former Yugoslavia. 

The resolution of the crisis and conflict in 
the former Yugoslavia that has resulted from 
the actions and policies of the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montenegro), and of the Bosnian Serb 
forces and the authorities in the territory that 
they control, will not be complete until such 
time as the Peace Agreement is implemented 
fully and the terms of UNSCR 1022 have 
been met. Therefore, I have continued the 
national emergency declared on May 30, 
1992, as expanded in scope on October 25, 
1994, and will continue to enforce the meas- 
ures adopted pursuant thereto. 

I shall continue to exercise the powers at 
my disposal with respect to the measures 
against the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro), and the Bosnian Serb forces, 
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civil authorities, and entities, as long as these 
measures are appropriate, and will continue 
to report setelnally to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c). 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Remarks to the Joint Session of the 
Louisiana State Legislature in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

May 30, 1996 


Thank you very much. I always enjoy com- 
ing to Louisiana and coming to this capitol 
building. I keep thinking I will somehow cap- 
ture the secret of how you do it here. I thank 
you for that warm welcome. Governor Fos- 
ter, thank you for your introduction. Mrs. 
Foster, Mr. Speaker, Senator Ewing, to your 
statewide elected officials, Senator Breaux 
and Congressman Jefferson, Congressman 
Fields, members of the Supreme Court, 
members of the State House and Senate, and 
all the guests who are here: I am very hon- 
ored to be invited to speak to the Louisiana 
Legislature. 

I thank the Governor for coming up here 
with me. It’s nice to see Republicans and 
Democrats standing together on the same lit- 
tle piece of ground here. [Laughter] I hope 
somebody got a picture of this. We’re going 
to show it in Washington, DC. 

Somebody asked me if this was a good 
idea. I said, “I don’t know if it’s a good idea 
for him, but anybody that comes to work in 
a camouflaged hunting outfit is my kind of 
guy.” I like it. [Laughter] 

I do want you to know that I have not 
been in Baton Rouge all day, I started the 
morning in New Orleans. And we all went 
to lunch there, and I paid some good sales 
tax in Louisiana—{laughter|—had a wonder- 
ful meal; ate too much food. And what I ate 
was Louisiana crawfish, not Chinese craw- 
fish. 

I’m happy to be here in a State I’ve spent 
a lot of time in, my neighboring State, a State 
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that has shared so many of the challenges 
that we faced in the dozen years I was Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas and in the last 20 years 
I've been in public life. Indeed, you could 
argue that we've made a conscious effort, 
ever since the end of World War II, in our 
States and in other States throughout the 
South to catch up to the rest of America in 
providing opportunity in terms of jobs and 
education, and working together to get be- 
yond the divisions of race, to go to a time 
when we could ask everybody to be respon- 
sible and everybody to work together more 
and put their divisions aside. 

And it’s very interesting that now I think 
you can make a serious case that the whole 
country has to be on the mission that those 
of us in Southern States have been on for 
the last 50 years, because we know we've 
moved from the cold war to the global vil- 
lage; we know we've moved from an informa- 
tion age to one dominated by—I mean from 
an industrial age to one in which industry, 
agriculture, and all forms of human endeavor 
are dominated by information and tech- 
nology. 

We know that the world is changing eco- 
nomically as much as it has in a hundred 
years. And Bill Gates, the founder of 
Microsoft, in his recent book says that in 
terms of how we communicate with one an- 
other and share information, we're going 
through the biggest period of change in 500 
years, since Gutenberg printed the first Bible 
in Europe. 

And that means that if we want to preserve 
the American dream for our children and our 
grandchildren, that the whole country now 
has to work on the mission that, arguably, 
has been the mission of those who have been 
in the South for the last 50 years. We've got 
to have a system of education that is second 
to none in the world if we want our people 
to be able to compete and win in the global 
economy. And we have to find ways to create 
jobs in a competitive way. And we have to 
find ways for everyone to assume more re- 
sponsibility for our common future and to 
do it together. We can’t afford to be divided 
by race or gender or income or party or any- 
thing else anymore if it undermines the fun- 
damental American mission of preserving the 
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American dream for all of our people in a 
new world. 

And I see that so clearly as I travel around 
the world. I see that Americans are still 
looked up to by people around the world who 
think that we don’t want to control their lives 
and we want to use our power to help every- 
body live in peace, who think that we are 
struggling to find ways for all of our folks 
to live together instead of defining our lives 
by who we're against and who we're not. 

In the South, you know, we see it in pretty 
stark racial terms, but it’s gotten a lot more 
complicated than that. Our largest county in 
America, Los Angeles County, now has over 
150 different racial and ethnic groups rep- 
resented in one county in the United States. 
And the only way we're going to do well is 
if we all tack the same Constitution up on 
the wall, the same Bill of Rights on the wall, 
and say that’s what we're going to live by; 
and if you will stand up and work hard and 
obey the law and share the same constitu- 
tional values and say we're all going to be 
responsible and do our best and work to- 
gether, this country is going to do fine. We're 
going to do fine, but we have to do that. 

I do believe that the most important thing 
we can be doing today as a nation to create 
opportunity for our people is to give them 
the tools they need to succeed. In a global 
economy, the Government cannot give any- 
body a guaranteed success story, but you can 
give people the tools to make the most of 
their own lives. And education is the most 
important of all of those tools. 

I'd like to talk just a few minutes about 
how education fits into building a structure 
of opportunity for the 21st century, and what 
I believe the Nation’s role is to the National 
Government, what I believe we should be 
doing through State and local government in- 
stead, and what we ought to leave to the pri- 
vate sector, both to groups like business and 
labor and just to individual citizens on their 
own. Because I think we need, in addition 
to a commitment to education, about which 
i want to say a little more in a minute, we 
need a system which will produce a growing 
economy, safe streets, a clean environment, 
and a Government in Washington that talks 
a lot more about what we need to do and 
a lot less about how we need to do it, that 
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is leaner and more effective and focuses on 
those things which only we can do at the na- 
tional level, and then does everything we can 
do to make it possible for people to do what 
should be done properly at the State level 
or the local level, or in the private sector. 

Now, I think it’s clear that we’re moving 
in that direction. If you look at where we 
are now compared to 3% years ago, the 
country was mired in a recession, the slowest 
job growth since the Great Depression; we 
had quadrupled the national debt in 12 years; 
the deficit was projected to be about $300 
billion a year. Now it is less than half of what 
it was when I took office. And I know you 
all see us fighting all the time over the bal- 
anced budget, but let me tell you something: 
We've now had 4 years of deficit reduction 
in a row for the first time since Harry Tru- 
man was President. We're going to balance 
the budget. 

We have these big differences about how 
we should do it, and we might still get an 
agreement this year. We can still do that. But 
whatever happens, with or without an agree- 
ment, that deficit is going to keep coming 
down. And we're going to take the burden 
of debt off of you and off of our children. 
And we're going to stop taking so much 
money out of the capital accounts of the 
country, so interest rates will stay down, and 
we can grow this economy. It is terribly im- 
portant. 

The second thing we’ve been committed 
to doing is expanding our exports. And | 
know the Chinese crawfish story is a sore 
story, and I can tell you, I'll do what I can 
to address it. I wasn’t just whistling “Dixie” 
when I said that. But if you look at the big 
picture, our exports have gone up more than 
a third in the last 3 years. They're at an all- 
time high. The jobs we have tied to exports 
on balance tend to pay more. 

If you go down to the Port of New Orleans 
and just look at what’s happened there, just 
in the last couple of years, it is obvious that 
our ability to trade with other countries is 
critical to our future. We’ve had more than 
200 separate trade agreements, 21 with Japan 
alone. We're selling everything from United 
States rice in Japan to telecommunications 
equipment and cars, and in the 21 areas 
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where we've made deals with them, our ex- 
ports are up 85 percent in 3 years. 

So America can compete with anybody 
anywhere in the world if we get not only freer 
trade but fair trade. That has to be our goal. 
That ought to be our goal with China. That’s 
our goal with Japan. That’s our goal with our 
neighbors in Latin America. That’s our goal 
with everybody. We ask for no special treat- 
ment. But we do want fair rules that every- 
body follows, and we want to keep expanding 
America’s ability to sell its products and serv- 
ices around the world. 

The third thing I believe we have to do 
is to continue to invest in the technologies 
of the future. You read a lot about the par- 
tisan squabbling in Washington, but I'd like 
to give the Congress credit for doing some- 
thing almost unanimously in a completely bi- 
partisan way in passing the telecommuni- 
cations bill that we worked on for 3 years 
just a couple of months ago. The bill will 
literally create hundreds of thousands of jobs 
in the United States, good jobs, over the next 
few years, by making sure that we stay ahead 
of the curve in the technologies of the future. 
And we have to continue to do that. 

In Washington, one of our particular re- 
sponsibilities, I believe, is in the whole area 
of biotechnology and how that relates to the 
whole communications and information rev- 
olution. We have to continue to invest in 
medical research, for example. We know that 
the 21st century, in large measure, will be 
the age of biology. We have people seriously 
telling us that we can raise the average life 
expectancy of people within a matter of a 
few decades to 100 years or more if we do 
it in the proper way. And we know that a 
lot of private enterprise cannot afford to do 
that unless we lead the way. 

So we have to keep doing that, looking to 
the future, expanding frontiers. Just as we 
went into space, we can’t stop before we have 
explored the full frontiers of our ability to 
heal people and restore life and the capacity 
of people to do well and live out the fullest 
measure of their days. So we have to kee 
doing these things. And if we do, they'll have 
good results. 

We've got 8% million more jobs than we 
had 3% years ago, and we need more. But 
I say to you this proves that we can move 
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forward and do it together. And that’s a re- 
sponsibility in Washington, to keep interest 
rates low, to keep the deficit coming down, 
to balance the budget, and then to target the 
money we do have in the best sie way. 

The other thing we've got to do, as I said, 
is to kind of reform the way the Government 
works. One of the things that all of the Gov- 
ernors wanted us to do, and the State legisla- 
tors, was to pass the unfunded mandates law, 
which I signed a year or so ago, which says 
that we can’t pass laws anymore in Washing- 
ton and tell you what to do and, by the way, 
we want you to pay for it. Now, I hope that 
you will feel that in the—I hope you're feel- 
ing it now; I hope you'll feel it in the years 
ahead. I think it’s a very important bill. I do 
not believe, having served 12 years as a Gov- 
ernor, longer than I can legally serve as Presi- 
dent, I will never forget what it was like to 
put my budget together every year and have 
to start with the bill I was getting from Wash- 
ington, first. 

So we say if Washington wants to ask the 
States to do something, we need to help you 
pay for it. We need to pay for our own man- 
dates and not ask you to pick up the tab. 
I think that’s important. 

Perhaps more important, we're also reduc- 
ing the size and the way the Government op- 
erates. The Government in Washington is 
237,000, to be exact—237,000 people smaller 
today than it was the day I took the oath 
of office. It’s now the smallest Federal Gov- 
ernment in 30 years. As a percentage of the 
national work force, the Federal Government 
is the smallest it’s been since 1933, before 
the New Deal. 

The era of big Government has been 
ended. We are caine the size of Govern- 
ment. We are eliminating 16,000 of the 
80,000 pages of Federal regulations outright, 
getting rid of them. We are changing a lot 
of the other regulations in ways that make 
it easier for people in the private sector to 
live with. We're cutting by 25 percent the 
total amount of hours businesses are going 
to have to spend complying with EPA paper- 
work requirements without lowering any en- 
vironmental standards whatever. 

We have given now about 80 different 
businesses and State governments permis- 
sion to throw out the EPA rule book if they 
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can prove they're meeting the same clean air 
and clean water stan that the rules re- 
quire. These are the kinds of things that we 
need to look at. How can we preserve our 
environment and grow our economy and be 
more efficient. And if there are ways to do 
it, Washington ought to be willing to let peo- 
ple do it. 

Let me just give you the agency that I'm 
proudest of. We know that most new jobs 
ya, pe to be created by small- and middle- 
sized businesses. We have cut the budget of 
the Small Business Administration by 25 per- 
cent and doubled the loan volume. We have 
dramatically increased loans to women and 
minorities with no requirements in advance 
and without making a single loan to a single 
unqualified person and without underminin 
loans available for other people who woul 
get them in the ordinary course of business, 
just by aggressively reaching out and saying 
to everybody we have to create more small 
businesses. That’s the way we ought to grow 
this country, put the programs where the 
needs are, let people meet the needs, and 
do it in a way that is most efficient. 

I’m very proud of what the SBA is doing, 
and I think 10 years from now we're going 
to have hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of jobs because people, like the people who 
have gotten these loans, had a chance to get 
their start. That’s how Federal Express got 
started, Intel, and a lot of other places. 

Let me give you a few more examples. If 
you look at the crime bill, we’re committed 
to a national goal of putting 100,000 police 
on the street, but we don’t tell the police— 
the law enforcement officers how to do it. 
New Orleans has had a big drop in their 
crime rate. Jefferson Parish had a big drop 
in their crime rate, a huge drop. 

I was with Sheriff Lee today, he said that 
he had gotten, I think, 28 new officers the 
first go-around and 21 the second. I don’t 
have any idea who they are, how they were 
trained, or how they were deployed. That’s 
not the business of the Federal Government. 
We just knew that we tripled violent crime 
in 30 years and only increased by 10 percent 
the number of law enforcement officials. So 
police officers were having to drive around 
in cars more when what we really needed 
to do was walk on the streets more, to be 
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in the neighborhoods more, to work with 
oar to stop crime from happening in the 

rst place, to deal with the community crime 
watch groups and the children and try to give 
them good, positive role models. 

So we said, “Here’s our goal; now you fig- 
ure out how to meet it and see if it will work.” 
And we've had 3 years in a row now of declin- 
ing crime rates all across America because 
we had the right kind of partnership, a na- 
tional goal of 100,000 more police officers; 
let the people at the local level decide how 
to do it. It is working. That is the sort of 
thing we need more doing. And I can’t help 
but say if we can’t provide safe streets in this 
country, no one will ever trust Government 
to do anything else. People have to feel se- 
cure in their homes and on their streets and 
in their schools. 

So these are the sort of things that I think 
we need to be doing. I want to make just 
one remark about the whole issue of welfare 
reform and how we're going to change the 
Medicare and the Medicaid programs. Our 
administration has also given more freedom 
from Federal rules for States to experiment 
in the health care areas than previous ones 
have. A lot of States have wanted to go, for 
example, to managed care programs for all 
their low-income folks on Medicaid, and we 
approved a number of those experiments. 

I have not been for a block grant program 
for Medicaid because I believe it is in the 
national interest to provide health care to 
seniors who have to go into nursing homes, 
to families with children with disabilities who 
might be cut out in hard economic times if 
we didn’t have a national guarantee for them 
along with national money, to pregnant 
women, and to poor children. And if some- 
thing happens and we can’t do that, I think 
it would be problem. As a person who was 
Governor of a State with economic chal- 
lenges not unlike yours, I can tell you that 
it would give me a headache if I had had 
to go through the awful economic years of 
the 1980’s with Medicaid as a block grant. 
I just don’t think it’s a good idea. 

But I do think it is a good idea for us not 
to micromanage the program to death. And 
whatever comes out of this, you will see there 
is an enormous willingness to let the States 
have much more control over how the pro- 
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gram is run, but to maintain, from my point 
of view, a Federal guarantee that the popu- 
lations should be covered and a guarantee 
that when times are getting tough you will 
get the money from Washington you need. 
Because if we block grant it and a big reces- 
sion comes along and there’s not enough 
money in the so-called reserve fund, then it 
will amount to an unfunded mandate, or you 
will be in a position of having to walk away 
from some of your folks that need it worse 
or having a mandated tax increase. And I just 
don’t think it’s right, and I don’t think we 
ought to do it. 

In the area of welfare reform I do think 
we can, and I hope we will, get a Federal 
bill through that will give States much more 
flexibility in the area of how to move people 
from welfare to work. We all know what we 
believe in: We think there ought to be strict 
time limits, stiffer child support enforce- 
ment, requirements to work, and help to give 
parents the child care and health care they 
need so they can leave welfare behind with- 
out worrying that they’re leaving their kids 
in a tight spot. 

You want people on welfare to do what 
you want the rest of society to do, to succeed 
as parents and as workers. And if you talk 
to any group of working people today you 
find that that’s what they're often worried 
about. If they're working hard and doing 
well, but they’re working longer hours at 
work, are they spending enough time with 
their kids, are their kids going to be okay? 

And that’s what we want in America, I 
think, is for everybody to be able to succeed 
at home and at work, because if we have to 
choose one over the other we're in a terrible 
fix. If we don’t succeed at work, we won't 
be competing and winning and keeping the 
American dream alive. But if we blow it at 
home, it’s all for nothing anyway. 

I often say, you know, if we're lucky 
enough to know when we lay our head on 
the pillow for the last time before we leave 
this Earth, most of us won't say, “Gee, I wish 
I had spent more time at the office.” But 
we might say, “I wish I had spent more time 
with my children; I wish there had been just 
a little more time to try to do this, that or 
the other thing right. I could have been a 
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better father. I could have been a better 
mother. I could have done this better.” 

So when you think about this welfare re- 
form issue, I ask you only to think about this: 
What we want for every American family is 
success at work and success at home, and 
our policies ought to be designed to promote 
responsibility, work, and good parenting. If 
we do that, we’re going to do the right things, 
and we'll get a better country out of it. 

I want to compliment Senator Breaux for 
the plan that he and the Republican Senator 
from Rhode Island, John Chafee, have intro- 
duced. If Congress would send me a bill like 
that, that is tough on work and fair to our 
children, then I'd be happy to sign it. And 
if we get a welfare reform bil it will probably 
be because John Breaux has coal after it 
and has been determined to get the Repub- 
licans and Democrats together when it seems 
so often that there’s a determination to fight. 
And I thank him for that and you should be 
grateful for that, as well. 

Meanwhile, we'll just keep on telling 
States that they can have permission to get 
around cumbersome Federal rules to fashion 
their own welfare reform. Since I’ve been 
President we've given 38 States a total of 62 
separate waivers from the Federal rules. 
Louisiana got permission to impose a 2-year 
time limit and to require minor welfare 
mothers to stay in school and to have their 
children immunized, two good requirements 
that I hope every State in the country will 
follow, because that means success at home 
and success at work. That’s good for America. 

These 62 waivers—let me just give you an 
idea of what that means—that compares with 
a total of 24 in the previous two administra- 
tions, and there’s more on the way. We 
have—75 percent of the families in America 
today are living under welfare reform experi- 
ments. And that’s one reason, along with the 
improving economy, that there are 1.3 mil- 
lion fewer people on welfare today than there 
were in 1993 and one million people fewer 
on food stamps today. The poverty rolls are 
down. And that is because of welfare reform 
and the improving economy. So I urge you 
to continue to work on welfare reform and 
to continue to do it in a bipartisan fashion. 

Now, let me again say that we don’t always 
do things in a partisan fashion in Washington. 
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We passed the bipartisan budget for this year 
that brings down the deficit, continues to in- 
vest in education, in the environment, in 
Medicare and Medicaid. We passed a tough 
antiterrorism bill. We passed that unfunded 
mandates bill. We passed the line-item veto, 
thank goodness, after talking about it for 15 
years. 

So we are doing some things up there in 
a bipartisan fashion, and I will continue to 
try that, and I hope welfare reform is one 
of them. But meanwhile, you keep after it, 
because it is the symbol in America of what 
is wrong with Government but also what 
could be right about Government. And I 
think you can make a real difference at the 
State level. We'll do all we can to help you. 

Let me just say a couple of words about 
education. The magic of education obviously 
is what occurs in the classroom between the 
teacher and the child, supported by the fam- 
ily. You need, for it to work, a good principal; 
you need, for it to work, a good school dis- 
trict; you need, for it to work, a strong State 
system that has not only adequate funding, 
but high standards, high expectations. 

And then I believe that the National Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to help States 
deal with the populations that are especially 
troublesome, which we do through programs 
like the Chapter One program to help you 
if you have a disproportionate number of 
poor children, for example; through the 
Head Start program to get more of our kids 
in preschool programs; through the college 
loan programs, the college scholarship pro- 
grams, which we’ve expanded to make col- 
lege more readily available; and through the 
Department of Education’s efforts to pro- 
mote reform. 

I appointed a Governor to head the De- 
partment of Education, Dick Riley, the 
former Governor of South Carolina. And he 
has designed an approach that I think is the 
proper one, where we try to encourage and 
facilitate school reforms, but we don’t man- 
date them. The Goals 2000 program, for ex- 
ample, only requires that States have a plan 
to meet high national standards, and that 
they decide how they're going to do it and 
how they're going to implement it. And in 
return for that, they get some help and free- 
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dom from a lot of hassle that used to be in 
Federal rules and regulations. 

The school-to-work program, about which 
I want to say just a littie more in a moment, 
is in some ways the most important thing you 
can be focused on in the short run of your 
economy, because it r izes that we are 
one of the few advanced countries in the 
world that has no system in every State in 
America to move people who don’t go to col- 
leges into the work a he orce with enough skills 
to get jobs where the incomes will grow in- 
stead of going down. And every State has got 
to figure out how to do that. 

The school-to-work program is just a de- 
vice in which you can get people together 
who represent the technical schools, the 
community colleges, the private sector, peo- 
ple who are interested in this, to find a way 
to deal with it. But let me say, as I told the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate earlier this afternoon, if you must 
look at the 1990 census you will see this issue 
screaming at you from the 1990 census, be- 
cause it shows you that in the 10 years be- 
tween 1980 and 1990 the people with a high 
school degree or less Pe were younger 
workers got jobs where their incomes went 
down. The 6 with 4 years of college or 
more get jobs where their incomes went up. 

But you didn’t have to have a 4-year de- 
a What you had to have was the equiva- 

mt of 2 years further training after high 
school. So people who went to a vo-tech 
school, a community college, into the United 
States military, or got training on the job that 
amounted to adding to the skill levels by 2 
years got jobs that were more solid, more 
predictable, where they had a better path to 
the future and rising incomes. 

So our school-to-work program doesn’t tell 
you to do anything, it just provides a frame- 
work in which you can bring all the people 
in Louisiana to the table and a little bit of 
mp so that you can increase the number 

ung people who don’t just get out of 
oF called on oa drop through the cracks. 

i of the things we have got to do is 
to show these young people who are drop- 
ping out of the system,who aren’t voting, who 
eel cynical about it, that they can have a 


positive future if they won’t give up on them- 
selves after high school and they'll put them- 
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selves in a position where they can get skills 
and they can continue to learn for a lifetime. 

The last thing I'd like to say about that 
is that I believe that we at the national level 
should do more to increase access to edu- 
cation after high school, not to shrink it. 
That’s why I think the most important tax 
cut we could give the American people is 
a tax deduction for the cost of all education 
after high school, whether it’s by the parent 
or the child, whether it’s in a 2-year program 
or a 1-year program or a 4-year program, be- 
cause we need to set up a system where 
ple can keep learning for a lifetime. That is 
a way that we don’t make any decisions; the 
people make all of the decisions. 

The second thing I propose is, we take all 
of these Federal training programs, 70 or 80 
of them, and collapse them all 1 and put them 
in a big pot of money, and when somebody 
loses their job, just send them a voucher, and 
let them do what they want to with it—go 
to the local technical college; go to the local 
community college; get in whatever program 
is certified and approved—and then send 
some money to the States for the people that 
aren't in driving distance of a high-class pro- 
gram where you can make a decision on how 
to deal with those people if they're isolated 
in rural areas or whatever. 

But these are the kinds of things, it seems 
to me, that we can do together. Meanwhile, 
I just want to commend you for what you're 
trying to do on teacher salaries; I want to 
commend you for what you're trying to do 
on the whole issue of higher education. I 
know some people say—I was proud to hear 
the Governor say what he said about the re- 
gional average—some people say, you know, 
this education is not a money problem and 
to some extent it’s not. But one of Clinton’s 
laws of politics is, I'll bet you anything when 
somebody tells you it’s not a money problem, 
they’re talking about somebody else’s prob- 
lem, not theirs. Money is not a sufficient con- 
dition to improve education, but it is nec- 
essary. It is nowhere near enough, but it’s 
important, and I applaud you for what you're 
trying to do. 

I also will say again, I think this whole issue 
of high expectations is important, and if I 
might just return for one moment to my Gov- 
ernor days, I spent I don’t know how many 
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hours in hundreds of schools as a Governor, 
must of them in my own State, but some 
of them in States all over the country. I got 
to where I could get the feel of a school with- 
in 10 minutes os walking in. I've talked 
and listened to principals and teachers and 
students and parents, and we did something 
yesterday that I just wanted to mention, be- 
cause Louisiana ought to be really proud. We 
honored the Blue Ribbon Schools of 1996 
yesterday, and there were eight Louisiana 
schools on that list, which is higher than your 
population. They were from Gretna, 
Metairie, Shreveport, Abbeville, New Orle- 
ans, St. Joseph’s Academy right here in Baton 
Rouge. What I was going to say about these 
schools is, they all have some things in com- 
mon. They all have high standards, and they 
all have high expectations. They have systems 
of accountability and they reward people, 
and they deserve credit for that. 

But the thing that I have been most frus- 
trated about when I was Governor and still 
as President is that we don’t seem to have 
a system in education that you see in other 
forms of human endeavor where le are 
dying to learn from the folks that are ~~ 
it in a way that works. And anything 
do, whether it’s setting up charter sc we ton or 
permitting parents to have more judgment 
about their schools—we've ial a broad 
public school choice plan in Arkansas, we're 
trying to help 3,000 of these charter schools 
to be set up within public school districts, 
but groups of teachers can establish it on 
their own, anything that you can do that will 
help these schools at soe gern copied by oth- 
ers, I think that’s one of the most important 
things that any State government could do 
in America, because every problem in public 
education has been solved by somebody 
somewhere. 

We could all sit here and tell each other 
stories until 3 a.m. tomorrow morning about 
it, and some of these stories will bring tears 
to your eyes. I was in a junior high school 
in—I'll never forget as long as I live—in Chi- 
cago in the highest crime rate area in the 
city before they started bringing the crime 
rate down. The principal of the junior high 
school was from my home State, from the 
— pi Delta. They had a school dress 

ey had a mandatory attendance pol- 
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icy. They had an absolute zero tolerance for 
weapons. They had 150 mothers and 75 fa- 
thers volunteering in that school every week. 
They had attendance rates, graduation rates, 
and test scores above the State average, and 
they had no violence in the toughest neigh- 
borhood in the whole city. 

We could all tell stories about that. Why 
can’t—if that can be done in one place or 
two places or 100 places, or in these eight 
schools in Louisiana or in all the Blue Ribbon 
Schools, whey can’t we do that everywhere? 
That cannot be done by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But if you wanted to do something that 
would revolutionize Louisiana forever, if you 
can figure out how to take what those eight 
pn we awarded yesterday, those Blue 
Ribbons are doing, and get it done every- 
where, you will do something that no State 
has figured out how to do that I think would 
make a difference that is profound in the fu- 
ture of the children of this State. 

Finally, let me say I think that there is one 
other thing that we ought to help do, and 
that is to add to the basics for the 21st cen- 
tury computer literacy and access to the in- 
formation superhighway. I have asked the 
Congress to give me a small amount of 
money, $2 billion, to help us work with the 
private sector in school districts all across 
America to make sure that by the year 2000, 
every classroom and every library in every 
school in America is connected to the infor- 
mation superhighway, and I think that is 
very, very important. 

If you just think about what that would 
mean, ad if we do it in a way that guarantees 
the good software and ae trained 
teachers—the State of West Virginia has 
been hooking up a grade a year, for 6 years 
now. They're going into junior high school; 
they just got out of grade school. But one- 
third of all the money they've spent on com- 
puters and wiring and connections, one-third 
of all the money they spent on teacher train- 
ing. So it’s important that whatever we do 
to help put the rest of these together, the 
teachers are properly trained. 

That could also do more for our poor 
States and our poor school districts than any- 
thing else. Think about it. If you’ve got good 
equipment, good software, trained teachers 
in the remotest, most rural school district in 
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the mountains of the Arkansas Ozarks or in 
the backwaters of Louisiana, you could have 
children doing research papers out of librar- 
ies in Australia on volcanoes anywhere in the 
world. You could have the quality of instruc- 
tion coming to people that they could never 
get any other way, that today may be avail- 
able only to people who go to the fanciest, 
most rigorous private and public schools in 
America. 

So I think that—I want you to all think 
about that. We ought not to start this new 
century without every classroom and every 
library hooked up to the Internet, without 
adequate software for these kids, without 
adequate computers for these kids, and with- 
out enough teachers being trained to make 
sure they can do it. We can leapfrog a whole 
generation of economic advancements in our 
public schools if we do this right. And there’s 
no excuse for us in the South—we have wait- 
ed too long for this—there is no excuse for 
us to walk away from this, especially in the 
Southern States. 

So I ask you to think about those things. 
And again, I say in closing, I saw my job when 
I became President to create a structure of 
opportunity for the 2lst century, so that 
every American would be able to make the 
most of their own lives, and to find a way 
for us to work together with responsibility 
and a united community, instead of being di- 
vided. 

The results, I think, have not always satis- 
fied me in Washington, But we are in better 
shape than we were 34 years ago. And even 
in Washington—you look at it—every time 
we work together, we produce something 
that’s good for America. When we work to- 
gether, we do something that is good for 
America. When you work together, you will 
do something that is good for Louisiana. 

And I will say again, I believe that having 
a world-class education system that is avail- 
able to all of our children is now the single 
most important thing we can do, not just for 
the South to catch up to America but for 
America to remain the strongest, most pros- 
perous country in the world in the next cen- 
tury. And we owe that to our children. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 6:15 p.m. in the 
State Capitol. In his remarks, he referred to Gov. 
Mike Foster and his wife, Alice; H.B. Downer, 
Jr., speaker of the Louisiana House; and Randy 
Ewing, president of the Louisiana Senate. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Remarks to the Citizens of Baton 
Rouge 
May 30, 1996 


Thank you very much. I want to thank Sen- 
ator Breaux, and I want to thank Keith, 
Frank, and the Soileau Zydeco Band. Let's 
give them a hand, they were great. [Ap- 
plause] 

I’ve had a wonderful day in Louisiana. I 
started off in New Orleans and met with 
20,000 people there at the Church of God 
in Christ Women’s Conference. And then I 
had a big lunch, and I came up here. I en- 
joyed speaking to the legislature. I emerged 
unscathed; as you can see, I’m still standing 
here. And I think you heard the speech, 
didn’t you? So you shouldn’t have to go 
through another one. 

Let me just briefly make a couple of 
points. First of all, I want to thank all the 
young people in this audience today for com- 
ing out here. And I want you to know that, 
more than anything else, day-in and day-out, 
I try to imagine what this country will look 
like when you're my age. I try to think about 
what we can do to make this country what 
it ought to be when you raise your children 
and when you raise your grandchildren. 

I want this country to be a place where 
everybody can live out their dreams if they're 
willing to work for it. 1 want it to be a place 
where we come together and we cherish and 
we respect the Stans among us, instead 
of looking for ways to keep being divided in 
the same old way. That’s a aeleies, frus- 
trating, ultimately self-defeating way to live. 

I want your country to be the strongest 
force in the world for peace and va se 
and prosperity. I want to be able to say when 
I leave this office that—not that we solved 
all the problems in the world but that Amer- 
ica has a way to solve its problems at home 
by coming together and a way to lead the 
world to make the place safer for everybody. 
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I want you to be able to look at your coun- 
try and say, “You know, I believe that we're 
going to do fine. I believe we're going to 

w together. I believe we're going to go 
orward together. And I don’t have any doubt 
that the 21st century will be the greatest 
years this country ever had.” That’s what I 
want you to believe. That is the test of what 
we will do. 

Now, I know we’re going into an election 
season and, frankly, we're going into it a little 
sooner than I think we ought to. [Laughter] 
I'd like to see everybody in Washington just 
settle down and keep on passing bills that 
the people need. We need to raise the mini- 
mum wage and pass the health care reform. 
We need to pass the Kassebaum-Kennedy 
health care reform bill so you don’t lose your 
health insurance if you change jobs and 
somebody in your family is sick. We need 
to pass the right kind of balanced budget 
amendment that protects Medicare and 
Medicaid and environmental programs and 
educational programs, including the 
AmericCorps program that is represented 
here. That’s what we need to do. 

So I wish we could put it off awhile. But 
the main thing I want you to know is that 
I’m going to try to give this year back to you. 
And when this year is over, I want you to 
feel that American democracy has flourished. 
But that means you have to do your part. 
Don’t let your friends and neighbors say it 
doesn’t make any difference. Don’t let your 
friends and neighbors be cynical. It makes 
a huge difference. 

You have here a great debate going on in 
our country about how we’re going to march 
into the 21st century, two very, very different 
visions of change, two honestly different vi- 
sions of what we should be doing in Washing- 
ton and what we should be doing at the grass- 
roots. And they are honest and forthright. 
For all of the things that may not seem right, 
there are real differences between the way 
I believe we should reach the next century 
and the way the leaders of the other party 
believe we should reach the next century. 

Now, we can make a lot of agreements, 
and if we just do things that we agree on, 
we can get a lot done for America, but the 
election will be a discussion about where the 
disagreements are. And what I want to do 
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is to give it back to you. I want you to feel 
that you are participating in it, that you're 
shaping the election, that your questions are 
being answered, that your hopes are being 
nourished, not that it’s just some sort of 
couch potato mud fight. [Laughter] 

But to do it, you've got to do your part. 
I'm encouraged by seeing you out here today 
in large numbers. I’m encouraged by your 
good spirits. I’m encouraged by your enthu- 
siasm. I’m encouraged by your energy. But 
you just remember: This country has been 
around for more than 200 years because 
more than half the time, more than half the 
people have understood enough to know 
what the right thing to do was to move our 
country into the future, to keep it growing 
and going and coming together instead of 
being divided and diverted and distracted. 

So I say to you: If we can create oppor- 
tunity, if we can act responsibly in a way that 
comes together instead of —s our country 
be driven 1 Do the best days of this country 
lie ahead of us. That is my dedication. That 
is your dedication. That’s what we ought to 
together give to the United States in 1996. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 


you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:26 p.m. at the 
Pentagon Barracks. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6902—Small Business 
Week, 1996 
May 31, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The American Dream has long held out 
the promise of a better life to our citizens— 


one of prosperity, security, and personal ful- 
fillment for all those who are willing to work 
hard to reach their goals. Our Nation’s 22 
million small business owners possess the de- 
termination and initiative to make that prom- 
ise a reality, and their entrepreneurial spirit 
helps to drive the engine of our economy. 
In addition, products developed by small 
firms such as the artificial heart valve, the 
pacemaker, and the personal computer, have 
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revolutionized our daily lives and made this 
an age of extraordinary possibility. 

The number of new small businesses has 
increased steadily over the last three decades, 
with 800,000 new businesses incorporated in 
1995 alone. Small businesses employ some 
53 percent of the private work force, account 
for 47 percent of all sales in the country, and 

enerate more than half of our private gross 
mestic product. In addition, industries 
dominated by small business were respon- 
sible for 75 percent of the 1.66 million new 
jobs created during 1995. 

Last year, delegates to the White House 
Conference on Small Business forged an 
agenda that will continue such progress and 
prepare our economy for the challenges of 
the next century. By implementing their rec- 
ommendations, “reinventing” the U.S. Small 
Business Administration, and pursuing other 
incentives and initiatives, we can establish an 
even better environment for small business 
creation and growth. These efforts are vital 
to keeping our economy strong and strength- 
ening the proud legacy of innovation that has 
always inspired our people and made Amer- 
ica great. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim June 2 through 
June 8, 1996, as Small Business Week. I call 
— Government officials and all the people 
of the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate ceremonies, activities, and pro- 
grams that celebrate the achievements of 
small business owners and encourage the for- 
mation of new firms. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:08 a.m., June 3, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on June 4. 
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Memorandum on Most-Favored- 
Nation Status for China 
May 31, 1996 


Presidential Determination No. 96-29 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d)(1) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974, as amended, 
Public Law 93-618, 88 Stat. 1978 (herein- 
after “the Act”), I determine, pursuant to 
subsection 402(d)(1) of the Act, 19 U.S.C. 
2432(d)(1), that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Act will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act. I 
further determine that continuation of the 
waiver applicable to the People’s Republic 
of China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of section 402 of the Act. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Memorandum on 
Most-Favored-Nation Status for 
China 

May 31, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby transmit the document referred 
to in subsection 402(d)(1) of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (the “Act”), with respect 
to the continuation of a waiver of application 
of subsections (a) and (b) of section 402 of 
the Act to the People’s Republic of China 
This document constitutes my recommenda- 
tion to continue in effect this waiver for a 
further 12-month period and includes my 
reasons for determining that continuation of 
the waiver currently in effect for the People’s 
Republic of China will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act, and 
my determination to that effect. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
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NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 


not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 27 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Arlington National Cemetery-in Arlington, 
VA, where he laid a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknowns. In the afternoon, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 


May 28 

The President announced the nomination 
of Keith R. Hall to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for Space. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Heidi Schulman as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Bruce D. Judd to the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Historic Preservation. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a reception for Hispanic 
leaders on the South Lawn. 


May 29 

In the morning, the President met with 
Democratic Governors in the Cabinet Room 
to discuss Medicaid. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the Vice President’s meeting with Foreign 
Secretary Malcolm Rifkind of Great Britain 
in the Vice President’s office to discuss the 
Northern Ireland peace process. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Doris B. Holleb to the National 
Council on the Humanities. 


May 30 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
New Orleans, LA, and in the afternoon, he 
traveled to Baton Rouge. 
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In the evening, the President attended a 
reception hosted by Gov. Mike Foster at the 
Governor’s Mansion. He then returned to 
Washington, DC, arriving after midnight. 


May 31 

In the afternoon, the President had tele- 
phone conversations with Prime Minister- 
elect Binyamin Netanyahu and outgoing 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres of Israel. 

The President announced his intention to 
— Josh S. Weston; James W. Wetzler; 
Robert M. Tobias; Larry Irving, Jr.; and Ed- 
ward S. Knight as members of the National 
Commission on the Restructuring of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

The President announced the interim ap- 
pointment of Johnny H. Hayes as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr. Hayes was nominated 
on March 28, 1996, and his nomination is 
pending before the United States Senate. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May 25 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the detention of members of the democ- 
racy movement by the military regime in 
Burma 


Released May 28 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of Veterans Administration Jesse Brown and 
Under Secretary of the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs Kenneth Kizer on Agent-Orange 
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related disability benefits for Vietnam veter- 
ans 


Released May 29 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Education 
Secretary Richard Riley on the teachers vol- 
unteer initiative 

Transcript of a press briefing by Special As- 
sistant for Civilian Implementation in Bosnia 
Richard Sklar and NSC Senior Director for 
European Affairs Sandy Vershbow on the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Sklar 


Announcement on Vice President Gore’s 
meeting with British Foreign Secretary 
Malcom Rifkind 


Transcript of remarks by National Security 
Adviser Anthony Lake to the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations 


Fact sheet on Bosnia 
Released May 31 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the President’s renewal of MFN 
status for China 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the May 30 elections in Northern Ireland 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 24 


H.R. 1743 / Public Law 104-147 

To amend the Water Resources Research 
Act of 1984 to extend the authorizations of 
appropriations through fiscal year 2000, and 
for other purposes 


H.R. 1836 / Public Law 104-148 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire Ds ented in the town of East Hamp- 
ton, Suffolk County, New York, for inclusion 


in the Amagansett National Wildlife Refuge 
Approved May 29 


H.R. 2066 / Public Law 104-149 
Healthy Meals for Children Act 
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